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Indian Flowers, etc. 


INDIAN FLOWERS. 


I intended an ode, 
But it turned into triolets. 


AUSTIN DOBSON. 


The Indian wild flowers 

Are not to be found; 
You may seek them for hours, 
The Indian wild flowers, 


Through sun and through showers, 


If you look on the ground: 
The Indian wild flowers, 
Are not to be found. 


Where the tree-branches spread, 
When the year’s at the spring, 
You must gaze overhead 
Where the tree-branches spread; 
Orange, purple, and red 
Flowers cluster and cling 
Where the tree-branches spread, 
When the year’s at the spring. 


*Gainst a turquoise-blue sky, 
Glows the cotton tree’s coral; 
Scarlet jewels on high, 
*Gainst a turquoise-blue sky, 
Where the honey birds fly 
And the brisk hoopoes quarrel. 
*Gainst a turquoise-blue sky, 
Glows the cotton tree’s coral 


When the pale cirrus blooms, 
All the air’s honey-sweet. 
Little green and white plumes, 
When the pale cirrus blooms, 
Scatter out their perfumes 
Through the dust-laden heat. 
When the pale cirrus blooms, 
All the air’s honey-sweet. 


On the gold-mohar tree! 
Fairy gold lies in showers. 
Oh! the rich tints to see 
On the gold-mohar tree! 
Setting sun’s pageantry 
Shown in masses of flowers. 
On the gold-mohar tree! 
Fairy gold lies in showers. 


I am tired of this splendor; 
Too bright the sun blazes; 
Give me primroses tender— 
I am tired of this splendor— 
Anemones slender, 
And little white daisies. 
I am tired of this splendor 
Too bright the sun blazes. 


Very far over seas 
Grow the flowers I love best— 
On the green English leas, 
Very far over seas, 
In a pleasant spring breeze, 
Near a skylark’s small nest. 
Very far over seas 
Grow the flowers I love best. 
Longman’s Magazine. A. M. 


A DIZAIN. 


Think not that blue Italian skies, 

Or sunsets sinking over Rome, 

Can make a Northern heart despise 

The moors and valleys of its home. 

Less bright the gorgeous faery dome 
Glitters, when it recalls in dream 

That grey old church by Coquet’s stream, 
And, in that city of the dead, 

Dark Southern eyes less brightly gleam 
Than English eyes in Winifred. 


Spectator. A. C. MEDD 


If he would come to-day, to-day, to-day 
Oh, what a day to-day would be! i 

But now he’s away, miles and miles away 
From me across the sea. 


O little bird flying, flying, flying 
To your nest in the warm West; 
Tell him as you pass that I am dying 
As you pass home to your nest. 


I have a sister, I have a brother, 
A faithful hound, a tame white dove; 
But I had another, once I had another, 
And I miss him—my love, my love! 


In this weary world it is so cold, so cold 
While I sit here all alone; 

I would not like to wait and to grow old, 
But just to be dead and gone. 


Make me fair when I lie dead on my bed, 
Fair where I am lying: 
Perhaps he may come and look upon me 
dead— 
He for whom I am dying. 


Dig my grave for two, with a stone to 
show it, 
And on the stone write my name; 
If he never comes, I shall never know it, 
But sleep on all the same. 


CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 
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From The Edinburgh Review. 
THE NEW SCOTTISH NOVELISTS.? 

We hail the revival of the rural 
Scottish novel as a welcome sign of 
healthy reaction. In the multiplica- 
tion of novel writers, we make much 
allowance for the intensity of com- 
petition at fever heat and the diffi- 
culty of finding attractive subjects. 
Sensation of every kind has been car- 
ried to excess, and it is the doom of 
the sensationalist who has made a 
popular hit to endeavor to surpass 
himself in successive productions. 
That inevitably leads to mad outrages 
on common sense, as he passes from 
the improbable to the incredible and 
impossible. Of the fashionable novels 
we get as blasé as of the insipid 
gaieties they affect to reproduce, and 
even the conventional domestic novel, 
with its trivial incidents and every- 
day characters, can only be indefi- 
nitely repeated so as to interest, by 
such masters of the art of weaving 
webs of gossamer as the author of 
“The Chronicles of Barset.” If ab- 
surdities or insipidities were the 
worst, we should have the less to com- 
plain of. A book which is merely 
aggravating or wearisome may be 
tossed aside; it can do harm to none 
but those who consent to be bored 
by it. Infinitely more objectionable 
are the novels of the newest school, 
which outrage old-fashioned notions 
of decency They are Mesdames 
Bovary without the psychological 
genius of Flaubert; “Assommoirs” 
without the dramatic realism of Zola, 


11, Auld Licht Idylls. By J.M. Barrie. Lon- 
don: 1888. by 

2. A Window in Thrums, 
London: 1889. 

3. When a Man’s Single. By J. M. Barrie. Lon- 
don: 1888. 

4. The Stickit Minister and Some Common Men. 


By J. M. Barrie 


By S. R. Crockett. 

5. The Raiders. 
1894. 

6. Beside the Bonnie Briar Bush. 
Maclaren. London: 1894. 

7. The Green Graves of Balgowrie. 
Helen Findlater. London: 1896. 


London: 1893. 
By S. R. Crockett. London: 
By Ian 


By Jane 


and not infrequently in feminine 
hands they verge on licentious audaci- 
ties. For we need hardly say that 
with one or two exceptions which will 
suggest themselves to everybody, the 
gravest offenders are of the gentler 
sex. And, to quote old Mr. Weller, 
“very soft they must be” to fancy 
that these perverse and revolting 
fantasies will bring them either repu- 
tation or permanent profit. For as- 
suredly we do these advanced writers 
no injustice when we assume that it 
is the latter consideration which 
chiefly weighs with them. The book 
which seeks its subjects in a museum 
of moral monstrosities, which launches 
itself with the startling or shocking 
title that strikes the keynote to the 
offensive contents—even those which 
do nothing worse than reverse the re- 
lations of the,sexes in imagining some 
ideal hermaphrodite of the future— 
may have an ephemeral and discredit- 
able success. But the success is 
seldom repeated, and the sensational 
extravagance has a depressing effect 
even on those who profess to admire 
it. We believe that the surest test of 
a genuinely good novel is that it 
leaves a pleasant flavor behind. Nov- 
elists of what Southey styled the 
“Satanic school” can have no touch 
on the chords to which our finer feel- 
ings will vibrate. The most vicious 
of men or the most frivolous of 
women have still susceptibilities for 
better things which it is the privilege 
of genius to awaken. World-worn, 
demoralized, or unsexed as they may 
be, they will be all the more grateful 
to the enchanter who transports them 
out of themselves and for the mo- 
ment identifies them with ideals 
which had well-nigh faded from the 
memory. 

For love of art or lust of lucre the 
provincial novel has always had a 
high place in English literature. 
Since the days of Fielding and Oliver 
Goldsmith, we have had a series of 
vivid pictures of English country life 
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and scenery, and of life in the great 
industrial centres as well, from the 
dales of Yorkshire to the deans of the 
Southdowns. The Brontes in the 
bleak seclusion of Haworth; Mrs. Gas- 
kell in Manchester; George Eliot in 
Stafford and the eastern shires; the 
Kingsleys with their Devonshire 
worthies; Blackmore in Devon, Som- 
erset, and Sussex; Hardy, who has 
made Dorsetshire his own; Mr. Bar- 
ing Gould and Mrs. Humphry Ward— 
these are but a few of the names 
which suggest themselves in a host of 
others. Nor should we forget such 
old evergreens as Harrison Ainsworth, 
whose fertility was fatal to lasting 
fame, and whose inartistic abrupt- 
ness is always irritating, but who, 
nevertheless, was as genuine an En- 
glishman at heart, as passionate an 
admirer of English scenery, as the 
Romany Rye or William Howitt. 

It seems strange that when novel 
writers were everywhere on_ the 


search, like hungry trout in some 


highland tarn on the feed after a 
thunderstorm, that the Scotland of 
Scott was comparatively neglected. 
We have no such belief in the mod- 
esty of the modern littérateur as to 
believe that the lustre of Scott’s fame 
scared imitators away. He had shown 
what a rich field lay open to those 
familiar with it, apart from the thrill- 
ing historical romance of a country 
whose history was tragedy written in 
blood. Take the single scene of the 
funeral of Steenie Mucklebackit as an 
example of what may be made of un- 
promising materials. With the magic 
of a Shakespeare, with that instinc- 
tive gift of appreciating the inner- 
most feelings of all ranks and 
conditions of men, Scott gives the 
bereavement of those prosaic Forfar- 
shire fishing folk the pathetic sub- 
limity of a drama by Aeschylus. The 
speechless grief of the rugged fisher- 
man, the softening of the termagant 
house-mother, the stupefaction of the 
children at the splendid festivities 


when the black ox had set his hoof 
on the humble threshold, are all pre- 
sented with simple though exquisite 
skill which should have incited to 
imitation, for literary ambition makes 
light of difficulties. Yet since the 
wizard’s wand was buried with him 
in Dryburgh, the Scottish novels of 
any mark might almost be counted 
on the fingers. Wilson, oddly enough 
for the versatile and rollicking author 
of the “Noctes” and the “Recrea- 
tions,” sinned on the side of excessive 
sentimentalism in the “Shadows of 
Scottish Life” and the “Trials of Mar- 
garet Lyndsay.” His _ collaborator 
Lockhart audaciously ran counter to 
the prejudices of his countrymen 
when he gravely compromised a 
worthy Presbyterian minister in the 
brilliant “Adam Blair.” Even Hogg, 
who had been brought up in the cot- 
tage ingle neuk, and nursed his poetic 
fancies when watching the sheep on 
the fells, though of course there are 
passages of tenderness and pathos, 
made a signal failure in his pastoral 
tales of the Borders. As for Miss 
Ferrier’s novels, they are rather 
pseudo-fashionable than tales of lowly 
life. Does any one now read the 
“Cottagers of Glenburnie,” though in 
its day it had no little popularity? 
We fear we might ask the same ques- 
tion as to “Mrs. Margaret Maitland” 
and “Adam Graeme,” with which Mrs. 
Oliphant first gave the world assur- 
ance of her genius. They well deserve 
the honors of a reprint, which they 
will assuredly have sooner or later, 
but, like her “Katie Stewart” and the 
admirable “Minister’s Wife,” they are 
studies less of the lowest orders than 
of well-to-do manse folk or the coun- 
try aristocracy. 

For the genuine paternity of the 
present-day novelists we must go back 
to Galt, the contemporary of Scott, 
who was criticised and discriminat- 
ingly commended by him. So it is 
but fair that Galt should have the 
tardy honor which is his due, in the 
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form of new editions of his works, 
issued simultaneously by rival pub- 
lishers. Galt was essentially the me- 
morialist of the cottager, the small 
farmer, and the struggling shop- 
keeper in the rural burgh who rises 
to local eminence and sometimes to 
wider notoriety and wealth. He is 
prolix and trivial, he is very fre- 
gzently vulgar, and not unfrequently 
coarse. But, like Mr. Barrie and 
some of Barrie’s ablest imitators, Galt 
has described and analyzed with in- 
timate knowledge and intense per- 
sonal sympathy the joys, the troubles, 
and the aspirations of the poor. For 
intimate knowledge, born in no small 
degree of similarity in rank and lot, 
is essential to giving vivid effect to 
the pictures, unless, indeed, the nov- 
elist have the genius of a Shakespeare 
or a Scott. Equipped with the indis- 
pensable qualifications, the opportuni- 
ties for microscopic observation are 
considerable, even within a necessarily 
limited horizon. The austere race of 


intelligent farmers have pronounced 


national virtues, with individual 
foibles or vices. To the casual ob- 
server they may resemble each other 
like so many sheep in a flock, but the 
shepherd in the habit of reading the 
faces can tell each from the others 
by significant signs. The mechanics 
of the towns differ as much from the 
men of the country as from the neigh- 
boring fisherpeople, with whom they 
have never intermarried. Are those 
stolid and seemingly quiet-going souls 
insensible to the noble infirmity of 
ambition? Very far from it. There 
are few who do not struggle and save 
that they may win a step upwards 
on the social ladder. Hardly a farm- 
steading, as all those writers re- 
peatedly remark, that does not hope 
to send a son to the college, with the 
expectation that he may wag his head 
in a pulpit or, at the worst, fall back 
upon a parish school. And, except 
for pride of kinship, it is an unselfish 
ambition, for as in Brittany a Scottish 


household will cheerfully stint its ex- 
penses that the kloarec may have the 
chance of taking holy orders. The 
very boy from the turf-roofed hovel, 
herding the cow or scaring crows 
from the potatoes, may be dreaming 
of winning favor in the eyes of the 
schoolmaster and being passed on 
from the master to the notice of the 
minister, and from the minister to 
the generous patronage of the laird. 
So all save the hopeless dullards 
make a certain progress in letters, 
and rub up the intellectual faculties 
in a rude kind of intellectual con- 
troversy. A cheap press circulates a 
hundred journals, where a _ single 
paper a generation back served the 
community. All are profoundly versed 
in secular politics, and burning ques- 
tions come up for fiery discussion. 
But it is religion that really underlies 
everything—that addresses itself to 
the best and the worst of their pas- 
sions. The ways of the Almighty are 
mysterious, leading either to acqui- 
escence or revolt. The sullen, smoul- 
dering fires are ever ready to burst 
out. The Scotland of the persecution 
times and the covenanting martyrs— 
the Scotland of Knox and Henderson, 
of Peden and Cameron, of Lauderdale 
and Claverhouse—is still the battle- 
ground of creeds and conflicting sects. 
At this day, in Thrums, if Sydney 
Smith were to preach one of his ser- 
mons on toleration as a _ primary 
article of the Christian faith, he 
would probably be stoned like St. 
Stephen by a mob of honest-minded 
bigots. But to do the fanaticism 
justice we should in fairness remark 
that it is still the Scotland where, in 
the memorable disruption year, four 
hundred and sixty-four clergymen re- 
signed their livings, to be followed 
by their flocks into the wilderness, 
and where two hundred probationers 
east in their lot with the seceders, 
instead of making a rush for the 
vacant pulpits. Profound conviction 
of any kind is infinitely preferable 
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to scepticism or indifference. Yet it 
must be admitted that Scottish con- 
viction takes singularly unpleasing 
shapes. No wonder that the truthful 
irreverence of Burns’s “Holy Fair” 
excited a storm of indignation which 
has scarcely yet subsided. It touched 
the Calvinist in the most sensitive 
places—perhaps it awakened uneasy 
searchings of conscience; it outraged 
his principles and his cherished preju- 
dices. For the thorough-paced Cal- 
vinist goes back for choice from the 
prayers of Gethsemane to the thun- 
ders of Sinai; he would rather listen 
to the curses from Ebal than to the 
blessings from Gerizim. Celtic or 
Lowland, what he revels in above all 
is an “awaking” preacher, who deals 
boisterously in the terrors of the 
Mosaic dispensation with predestina- 
tion and condemnation carried to ex- 
tremes. Yet sect after sect has split 
away from the main body, on the 
ground that the most advanced of the 
evangelists were Erastians and time- 
serving Gallios. The inevitable ten- 
dency of such teaching, in theory, is 
to make each father of a household 
a Brutus or a Judge Jeffreys, to shut 
the door against the son who has 
heretical opinions on free will, and to 
make the mother cast off the child 
whom she has caught kissing in the 
gloaming. But, as Artemus Ward re- 
marked when paying attentions to a 
fair southern in the heat of the strug- 
gle between North and South, there 
is always considerable human nature 
in a man; and Scotland with its fond 
family life is the favorite seat of the 
strongest domestic affection. The 
stern sense of principle or duty will 
be swayed by the deep-seated, pas- 
sionate love which seeks excuses for 
its own human tenderness. There 
these new novelists have rare oppor- 
tunities of which the best have made 
admirable use, in scenes that are 
pathetically true to nature. 

The monotony of the cottage trag- 
edy or the humble melodrama may 


be overdone, and ecclesiastical plots 
reared on the shattered foundations 
of the Jewish temple may have too 
much of gravity for the ordinary 
reader. But there is another and a 
brighter side to these novels. Not a 
few of them, and notably Mr. Barrie’s 
books, are exquisitely humorous. 
When Sydney Smith assumed that 
only a surgical operation could get a 
joke into a Scotchman, he did the 
nation serious injustice, though there 
was something of truth in the saying. 
As to the Scot being destitute of hu- 
mor we are content to call the author 
of the Waverley Novels, Christopher 
North, and Dean Ramsay as witnesses 
for the refutation. But, on the other 
hand, we must own that, with Mr. 
Barrie and others, the charm of the 
best drollery is in its being absolutely 
unconscious. The honest villagers 
commit themselves in the most de- 
lightful way, without an idea that 
they are making themselves ridicu- 
lous. In manse or in cot, on a solemn 
sacramental occasion, or in some gath- 
ering of the elect in a parlor of the 
village public, they are never, for ex- 
ample, more charmingly inconsistent 
than when the element of conviviality 
comes in. All creeds hold firmly in 
practice to the tenet that man does 
not live by bread alone; that the 
whiskey is a necessity of existence 
and the climate. The preaching in 
the new minister and the victory at 
the curling pond are celebrated alike 
by libations of toddy. All classes are 
ready to imitate the examples of their 
betters in the measure of their means. 
So the whiskey is a perennial source 
of sensation in the Scottish novel, 
which the artist does not neglect. In 
England the loaded ale stupefies the 
muddled drinker. In Scotland the 
swift flow of the fiery alcohol stirs 
the sluggish blood, gives life to long- 
smouldering resentment, and leads to 
the hasty blow which makes a mur- 
derer of some devout elder. Then we 
have the anguish of the despairing 
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wife and the suffering of the deserted 
children; the broken-hearted daughter 
of the disgraced man taking back her 
plighted troth; the gaol; the trial; 
the evidence to character and the 
death sentence, to be followed by the 
gallows or the reprieve. Or over-in- 
dulgence, which may perhaps be ex- 
tenuated on the score of the weather, 
leads to smothering in the snowdrift, 
to a miscarriage in the mist, or to 
being swept off the unsteady legs in 
the familiar ford when the stream 
has come down in sudden spate. So 
the Scottish\ novelist can command 
every variety of dramatic situation in 
which the foibles of his countrymen 
may be used to advantage. Nor need 
we add a word as to the scenery from 
which he frames the setting of his 
pictures. There can be none of the 
pale uniformity of fens and flat farms 
and trim hedgerows. The mountains 
are mirrored in the lonely Highiand 
loch; the surge of the cold North Sea 
is breaking on the red sandstone cliffs 
of Forfarshire; or you are among the 
trackless morasses and caverned glens 
of Galloway, where Sir Robert Red- 
gauntlet hunted Whigs before the 
Revolution reduced him to hunting 
foxes. Even the comparatively tame 
inland parish has a character of its 
own, with its barn-like kirks, its “pur- 
pose-like” steadings, sheltered by the 
groups of wind-blown ashes and the 
thickets of lush bourtree bushes, 
which come in the more effectively for 
the scarcity of timber. 

The advent of Mr. Barrie may be 
compared to one of the “Revivals” 
which stir souls from time to time 
alike in Highlands and Lowlands. He 
struck down to a deeper vein than 
any of nis predecessors in “Auld Licht 
Idylls.” The Auld Lichts were a sec- 
tion of godly professors who seceded 
from a secession. They prided them- 
selves on the purity of their gospel 
faith, on the consistency of their walk 
and conversation, and above all on the 
stringency of their ceremonial observ- 


ances. That they could keep a min- 
ister for themselves in the paltry 
townlet of Thrums was the crowning 
proof of their zeal and earnestness. 
They wrought, they pinched, they 
saved for the stipend; but when they 
had got the man, he was their com- 
mon property. His was a very pecul- 
iar position. He had reverence and 
his high privileges, as an anointed 
doge of Venice, but like the doge he 
had his Secret Council of ten or more, 
who kept him up to the mark and 
were faithful in reproving and cor- 
recting. He was their _ spiritual 
master, but their paid pensioner, to 
whom at any time they might give 
summary warning to quit. That was 
doubtless an aggravation of the snares 
which beset him; for though he might 
lay down the law in the pulpit au- 
thoritatively, he dare not decline an 
invitation to tea. Moreover, he lived 
and moved under pious and observant 
eyes, and if he jumped a bush in his 
garden—which one minister did—in 
exuberance of boyish spirits, or if he 
broke out in an unseemly laugh on 
the Sabbath, sooner rather than later, 
he was sure to hear of it. But if 
grave elders drove him on the curb, 
the victim of the oligarchy had his 
revenge on the females of the flock, 
who, indeed, were encouraged to wor- 
ship him by husbands and fathers. It 
was the prerogative of the father of 
the household to go behind the veil 
in the vestry and venture on blunt 
criticism or paternal remonstrance. 
For within certain well-understood 
limits, the right of private judgment 
was freely exercised, and book-learn- 
ing—as to which the clergy gave small 
cause of complaint—was regarded as 
suspiciously unorthodox, if not posi- 
tively sacrilegious. The mothers in 
Israel had their say, as we may be 
sure, and there were Deborahs who 
would often take the lead when Barak 
was inclined to hang back. 

We regard the “Auld Licht Idylls” 
as having paved the way for Mr. Bar- 
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rie’s subsequent books. If it has 
passed through many editions, it is 
because, after being attracted and 
deeply interested in some work, we 
naturally turn back with curiosity to 
the preface we had neglected. It is 
extremely clever, and admirably de- 
scriptive, especially where the author 
has already impressed us. The old 
schoolmaster of Glen Quharity makes 
us “weel acquent” with the weavers 
of Kirriemuir and the rustics of the 
glen. But, after all, it is the mere 
setting and framework of “The Win- 
dow,” through which he has flashed a 
series of innermost photographs by a 
searching process of the Roentgen 
rays. The advance from one book to 
the other is marvellous, although, in- 
deed, it is rather the swift progress 
of inevitable evolution. The genius is 
evident, in the germ as in the bloom, 
but we can see that the untried au- 
thor gained confidence as he felt his 
feet and tested his strength. In “The 
Window” there is the Shakespearian 


subtlety of humor, which, as it seeks 
its subjects in eternal types of hu- 


manity, is bound to survive. The 
Scotch is perhaps unnecessarily broad: 
possibly there is too much of it for 
purposes of effective art, although the 
extraordinary popularity of the book 
in the South appears to dispose of that 
criticism as captious. All the greater 
is the tribute to the analytical genius 
which has triumphed over obstacles 
of its own creating. But to the 
Scotchman born, and especially to the 
northeastern Scot, the realism is 
strangely striking and impressive. It 
is a story we should be sorry to read 
were we inclined to home-sickness, on 
the sun-baked plains of Australia or 
the waterless Karoo of South Africa. 
We should yearn to exchange the 
cloudless skies for the dripping 
heavens and driving mists of Glen Qu- 
harity. To the peasant-born emigrant 
the Dutch-like painting of cottage in- 
teriors would come with an over- 
powering rush of fond associations; 


and the homely talk and ejaculations, 
with the local names for the familiar 
domestic objects, would bring a 
breath of the pungent peat-reek or a 
flavor of the sun-smoked haddocks. 

The crippled Jess who sits in her 
window is eminently natural. Though 
ever ready for the flitting to a better 
world where she will soar on wings 
instead of hirpling on a staff, she is 
far from superior to mortal vanities. 
That she should make an idol of her 
only boy is a weakness for which the 
recording angel will make generous 
allowance; but none save the loving 
husband could surmise that she had 
set her heart so ardently on a cloak 
with beads. Moreover Jess, although 
her heart is set generally upon higher 
things, is a past mistress in gossip; 
and, as we remarked, Thrums is a 
town where the minister, like every- 
body else, lives under a microscope. 
The practice of gossip has trained 
Jess and her daughter Leeby to habits 
of the most ingenious deduction. 
There may sometimes be a false start, 
for science is no infallible safeguard 
against error; but the reasoning is 
characterized by Scottish reserve. 
There is no hasty jumping at conclu- 
sions; however erroneous they may 
prove, they have always been plausi- 
bly argued. There is no better ex- 
ample of that than the chapter in 
which it is a question who is to fill 
the pulpit of the absent minister. 
Leeby, always the most attentive of 
daughters, is never more dutiful than 
when she obeys her mother’s behests 
and goes scouting forindications. And 
though Jess is somewhat apt to hurry 
off on a false scent, she is a candid 
and even cautious inquirer; for at a 
check she is always ready to try back. 
To show her methods we should quote 
the chapter, but we give a couple of 
sentences taken at random. Leeby 
has gone up to the watch-tower of the 
attic to take another look at the 
manse. 


“Weel, I assure ye, it’ll no be Mr. Skin- 
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ner, for no only is the spare bedroom vent 
no gaen, but the blind’s drawn down fra 
tap to fut, so they’ve no even airin’ the 
room. Na, it canna be him, and what’s 
mair, it’ll be naebody ’at’s to bide a’ nicht 
at the manse.” 

“I would’na say that; na, na. It may 
only be a student; an’ Marget Dundas 
micht na think it necessary to put in a 
fire for him.” 


Leeby, as a skilled detective, might 
have given points to any of Ga- 
boriau’s experts—to Lecocq or the 
Pére Tabouret. The minister has 
married a fine Edinburgh lady, and 
brought her to the renovated manse. 
The bride kindly patronizes the shy 
girl, who dares scarcely lift her eyes 
or stir hand or foot. Leeby comes 
home to brighten the chair-ridden in- 
valid with an exact inventory of all 
the furniture and critical remarks on 
the ingenious shifts which have been 
patching carpets and turning old gas- 
brackets into gasaliers. And it would 
be a mistake to fancy that the Lichts 
of Thrums did not punctiliously at- 
tend to their manners or regard social 
distinctions. When guests were enter- 
tained, it was always etiquette to let 
them chap at a door which generally 
stood open. Of course they professed 
they had no appetite before setting 
to work in all seriousness. A pudding 
for supper was the proof of high gen- 
tility, and when a milk jug was seen 
abroad at an unseasonable hour, it 
was a sign that the neighbor was re- 
ceiving company. Jess never took 
more trouble with the best company 
manners of herself and her spouse 
than when expecting the billsticker 
of Tilliedrum and his lady. To be 
sure, Mrs. Billsticker carried her gen- 
tility so far that she cut her husband 
dead when she met him abroad with 
his paste-pot and brushes. A less 
lucky sister looked up to her with 
pride, though she recognized that 
“Margaret was grand by me,” as she 
had a bell and a bakehouse of her 
own; but yet the worm would turn at 
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times, as when Tibbie was not bid to 
the laying out of the defunct bill 
sticker. For the lower Scotch take a 
morbid pride and delight in the mel- 
ancholy details of death and burial, 
witness the scenes in the “Antiquary” 
and the “Bride of Lammermoor.” 
Even Tammas, the professed humorist 
of the town—whose conceptions of 
humor are quaint and most delight- 
fully original—must have owned he 
was mistaken in denying that humor 
might be found in anything or every- 
thing had he read Mr. Barrie’s book. 
For some of the best of the dry fun 
is associated with the last offices of 
the death-chamber, with the sexton- 
bedral who howks the graves, and 
with the carpenter who makes the 
coffins. 

No one who had not been brought 
up in the society could have repro- 
duced the picturesque vulgarity of 
the homely speech with such inimit- 
able fidelity. There may be a world of 
meaning in an ejaculation, and the 
meaning varies widely with the enun- 
ciation. Look at the eloquence of 
Tibbie Mealmaker’s “Ou!” when it 
punctuates the end of a plaint with 
a whole constellation of significant 
full stops. Or at Jess’s “Ay, I’m sure 
of that,” which clenches an argument 
or emphasizes a point. 

An exquisite tenderness of sym- 
pathy underlies the book, so that it is 
difficult to distinguish the pathos 
from the drollery. The struggling 
weavers of Thrums, fighting the world 
from day to day on poor earnings, 
and living hardly from hand to 
mouth, have no leisure to indulge the 
finer sentiments. But the feelings 
are the more intense from the habit 
of repression. When hearts are break- 
ing and the emotions are exception- 
ally overwrought, the habit of stolid 
endurance will give way, and even 
God may be forgotten or blasphemed 
in some uncontrollable outbreak. Yet, 
as Tammas complained that the draw- 
back to his humorous vein was that 
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he was sorely tempted to laugh aloud 
in church, so Mr. Barrie often pro- 
vokes a smile when we are almost 
ready to weep. There is an under- 
current of solemn tragedy through 
the book, and the lights of the Win- 
dow at the last are painfully extin- 
guished. Jess’s fond and jealous 
motherhood that even grudged a good 
wife to her darling; Leeby’s sisterly 
devotion, the effusive demonstrations 
of which had scandalized her brother, 
and the fatherly pride of the self-con- 
tained Hendry, are all destined to lead 
up to a disastrous dénouement, with 
the moral that the unselfish may have 
to seek their recompense in the future 
life. 

Mr. Barrie is at his best when his 
foot is on the cobble-paving of 
Thrums and when confining himself 
to the actualities of his experience. 
In “When a Man’s Single,” linking 
Thrums to London, he follows the for- 
tunes of a speculative young journal- 
ist. But the magic transformation of 
the sturdy Glen Quharity saw-miller 
taxes credulity too far. It reminds 
us of the extravagance of Lever’s 
“Con Cregan,” where the untaught 
Irish boy leaves the brogue in his 
bogs, acquires the polish of an accom- 
plished man of the world, and, talking 
French like a Parisian and Spanish 
like a Castilian, holds his own with 
diplomatists, and weds with a blue- 
blooded countess. Mr. Barrie, as we 
suspect, rather wishes such things 
might be than believes that they are. 
The raw Angusshire material cannot 
be spun so easily into glossy broad- 
cloth and cut into the fashionable 
frock which will pass muster in any 
society. Rob Angus wins the heart of 
a refined and sensitive girl of birth 
and breeding. That is possible, for 
Titania was enamoured of Bottom. 
But the lady’s brother, the English 
public schoolboy, would be the least 
likely of all persons to welcome the 
mésalliance, even though the man who 
had victoriously tossed the caber at 
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Thrums could make play, like Samson, 
with ponderous field-gates. Mr. Bar- 
rie knows his own world well; when 
he goes beyond it he is groping for 
fancies in a Forfarshire mist. So it is 
that he spoiled his “Little Minister” 
by gratuitously introducing the fan- 
tastic. The fair gypsy who is we 
minister’s Delilah or Circe is a crea- 
ture simply inconceivable. Had her 
eccentricities been credible, the catas- 
trophe must have come off premature- 
ly, and the novel been compressed into 
the shortest of stories, for the eyes of 
all the keen-sighted Auld Lichts were 
watching the minister’s outgoings and 
incomings. As for Lord Rintoul, with 
his wild caprice and high-handed pro- 
ceedings, he is a travestied survival 
of the feudal baron, crossed with an 
old Q. or a Marquis of Hertford. That 
he should have dreamed of marrying 
the feather-brained feu-follet is just as 
unlikely as that she should have set- 
tled down into the douce housewife of 
the manse. If we are provoked to a 
laugh in “The Little Minister,” we are 
more inclined to laugh at the author 
than with him. Yet Mr. Barrie could 
not be himself were there not another 
side to the story. Few of his scenes 
are more impressive, or more true to 
the life, than that which depicts old 
Nanny’s horror of the poor-house, 
when the gypsy comes to the rescue 
like a genius of the “Arabian Nights.” 

Not a few of the brief stories in the 
book Mr. Crockett published under the 
title of “The Stickit Minister” might 
have been written by Mr. Barrie, as 
they were undoubtedly inspired by 
him. “The Stickit Minister” is an ex- 
quisitely touching tale of heroic and 
unceasing self-sacrifice. He is not the 
victim of an unkindly fate. He has 
shown no shortcoming in godly gifts: 
he does not break down in his exam- 
inations; he does not prove a dumb 
dog, or speak, like the prophet, with 
a stammering tongue, for he never 
gets as far as the pulpit. He sacri- 
fices his cherished spiritual ambitions 

















for the sake of an ungrateful brother, 
and he is mercifully removed from the 
scenes of his earthly troubles by a gal- 
loping consumption before the waters 
of adversity have gone over his head. 
The noble nature which makes gener- 
ous allowance is happily revealed in a 
single sentence, spoken to a friendly 
confidant. “He” (the brother) “was 
aye different to me, ye ken, Saunders, 
and he canna be judged by the same 
standard as you and me.” “I ken,” 
said Saunders M‘Quhin, a spark of 
light lying in the quiet of his eyes. And 
Saunders knows his friend too well to 
say another word. Nearly as pathet- 
ically tragic is “The Heather Lintie,” 
in which an ungainly and essentially 
prosaic moorland maiden, who has 
nursed the conviction that she is a po- 
etic genius, is sadly disabused of the 
delusion as she lies on her deathbed. 
A coarse and venomous critique comes 
too late to kill, and it has but a short 
hour or two to torture. We recognize 
Mr. Barrie again in the close creed of 
the Marrow Kirk, which, as appears in 
a subsequent novel, when it met in 
solemn General Assembly, was repre- 
sented by a couple of ministers, who 
constituted the whole of the clerical 
body, and by as many sanctimonious 
office-bearers who bore rule in a met- 
ropolitan congregation of some half- 
dozen. There is pleasant mockery in 
the ridicule of the proceedings, in 
which the members might have been 
legislating for a National Kirk. When 
they agree to differ or to “twine” 
there are two more Scottish sects, each 
embodied in a single infallible repre- 
sentative. In “Cleg Kelly,” again, we 
have the clever conception which 
pleased the creator so much that it 
was afterwards elaborated, to his mis- 
fortune, into a lengthy volume. 

But, fortunately, Mr. Crockett was 
not content to trifle with his powers 
in slight sketches and tantalizingly 
short stories. Like Mr. Barrie, he 
launched out in the sensational novel, 
with greater dramatic gifts and more 
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favorable opportunities. Mr. Barrie 
was a townsman of weaving Thrums, 
somewhat remotely connected with 
the Highlands and their romance by 
the glens that lead upwards to the 
Lower Grampians. It was the good 
fortune of Mr. Crockett to have been 
born in Galloway, the very home of 
wild legend, of fierce warfare and dar- 
ing adventure, and of the pious tradi- 
tions kept sacred in many a memory. 
The Galwegians still made a stand 
against the legions when Agricola had 
carried the eagles into the far north. 
Galloway with its trackless morasses 
and its broken seaboard was a second 
fatherland to the roving Egyptians 
and the favorite resort of the smug- 
glers from France and Holland, who 
ran their cargoes in the moonlight in 
its creeks and bays. But, above all, 
Galloway was a sanctuary for the per- 
secuted West-country Whigs; the wan- 
derers held their conventicles in the 
solitudes of the moorlands, where the 
moan of the lapwing and the scream 
of the curlew chimed in with the 
bursts of prayer and praise; and in its 
caves the apostles of the Covenant 
found safe retreat when Clavers and 
Lagg were beating the hills for them. 

The sufferings and escapes of God’s 
persecuted folk must have appealed 
most strongly to Mr. Crockett’s Cam- 
eronian sympathies. Yet we place 
“The Raiders” as by far the first of 
his works. There is no approach to 
rhapsody, cant, or rant in it, though 
we only use those strong expressions 
as indicating the snares which more 
or less beset any Presbyterian writer 
on the times of the Trouble. More- 
over, construction is not Mr. Crockett’s 
forte, and in “The Raiders” he is kept 
straight by stress of circumstances. 
The story follows the fortunes of two 
lives that are closely intertwined. It 
abounds in exciting episodes which 
arise naturally out of the situations; 
it is compact and logically sensational, 
for the setting is so picturesque that 
thrilling incidents evolve themselves 
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spontaneously. The people in the fer- 
tile Gallwegian lowlands are literally 
living between the devil and the deep 
sea. On the one hand they are sub- 
jected to the descents of the black or 
the white smugglers—that is, of men 
who shoot and slash only in self-de- 
fence, or of ruftians who, having for- 
feited their lives, are ready for any 
atrocity. These descents of the con- 
trabandists are spasmodic or casual; 
besides most of the white smugglers 
are kenned folk who have kin all over 
the country. Even austere Camero- 
nians look leniently on breaches of 
the excise laws, and if they find an 
anker of brandy at the back of a dyke, 
they thank the Almighty for his mer- 
cies, and convey it into a sure place of 
hiding. But, on the other hand, and 
in the hills, are the gypsy outlaws who 
neither fear God nor regard men, and 
have their fastnesses whither the 
sheriff dare not follow them. They 
are the Raiders who drive their 


creaghs like barbarous Highland cat- 


erans, who levy blackmail on all and 
sundry, and when the laird is at feud 
with them, or the tenant refuses their 
“cess,” set the red cock crowing of a 
night in the stackyard and peaceful 
homestead. A lad of spirit, left to his 
own guardianship and devices, could 
hardly help being drawn into these 
broils, and Patrick Heron commits 
himself doubly by falling in love with 
the daughter of a fighting family to 
whom gypsies and black smugglers 
bear a deadly enmity. So the story, 
as we said, travels forward of itself. 
Like the amphibious hero of the siege 
of Acre, Mr. Crockett displays his war- 
like versatility— 


Alike to him the sea, the shore, 
The brand, the bridle, or the oar. 


We have a succession of highly illus- 
trative pictures. There are surprises 
of slumbering farmers, and attacks in 
force on half-fortified feudal man- 
sions. There are brawls and fierce 
single combats with rough and ready 
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weapons; there are games of hide and 
seek in the moors where the penalty 
of discovery is death; and horrors 
come to a climax in the robbers’ den 
above “the murder hole” in the dark 
loch, where the reluctant guest shud- 
ders at bed-clothes clotted with gore, 
and finds a corpse in the oaken chest 
which is the sole furniture of the 
chamber. It is superfluous to add that 
the hero’s lady-love is ravished from 
him, and that, following her to what 
was literally the back of his world, he 
saves her by heroic audacity and su- 
perhuman endurance. But the most 
impressive of these brilliantly effec- 
tive scenes is the raiding and driving 
of a great herd of Lowland cattle 
when the country has been roused and 
the passes occupied. The subject has 
been often treated by Scottish paint- 
ers, but never, perhaps, with so much 
spirit. We see the cattle stampeded 
in the night, with the wild horsemen 
and footmen goading them forward. 
We see the overdriven beasts falling 
out before “the hurrying pikeman’s 
goad,” as the weaker become footsore, 
hungry and athirst. Finally, there is 
the demoniacal scene when the raid- 
ers with their droves are repeatedly 
repulsed from the narrow bridgeway 
that has been secured by their pur- 
suers. The cries of jubilation are 
raised prematurely, for the Egyptians 
have an infernal device in reserve. The 
bellowing herd is besprinkled with 
tar, then matches are set to their 
shaggy hides; they are bestridden by 
the baffled demons who are herding 
them, and the defenders are swept 
away in the headlong rush. The catas- 
trophe which metes out the long-de- 
ferred vengeance, now that the cup of 
iniquity has been filled to overflowing, 
is wrought out in the memorable 
storm of the fifteen days which buried 
these uplands in impenetrable snow- 
drift. And the elect are saved, as in 
the ill days of the Trouble, by shelter- 
ing in a commodious cave only known 
to the mysterious “Silver Sand.” 
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Silver Sand is ingeniously intro- 
duced. We had read a full half of the 
volume before recollecting that we 
had heard nothing of John Faa, al- 
though it professes to relate certain 
passages in his life. Then of course 
we caught the clue to the mystery 
which it would have been morally im- 
possible to maintain to the end. John 
Faa, a belted earl and hereditary 
prince and seer of the Faa clan, had 
from circumstances, adequately ex- 
plained, a foot in either camp. As 
Baillie Jarvie’s worthy father the dea- 
con might have said, he had a con- 
science of a sort and drew the line 
at cold-blooded murder. But blood 
being thicker than water, and as, 
after all, he was a monarch by divine 
right, he continued relations with his 
kin and their more villainous allies, 
whose misdeeds he condemned and 
soiemnly cursed. 

Nor is Mr. Crockett anyways infe- 
rior to Mr. Barrie in dry and subtle 
humor. We take at random a remark 
of the hero’s father, when giving his 
son the mature fruit of his wisdom: 


Mind ye, Patrick (he used to say), that 
the Good Book says, “a soft answer turn- 
eth away wrath.” Now keep your tem- 
per, laddie. Never quarrel wi’ an angry 
person, specially a woman. Mind ye, a 
soft answer’s aye best. It’s commanded, 
and forbye, it makes them far madder 
than anything else ye could say. 


We should be sorry to aver that Mr. 
Crockett is a man of one book, or of 
two, and moreover, it would be unjust. 
But, comparing him with himself, the 


“Stickit Minister,” and the “Raiders,” . 


in their respective manners, stand far 
above his other productions. Scott’s 
critics were in the habit of objecting 
that a Meg Merrilees was always crop- 
ping up in his novels. With more rea- 
son we may say that in Mr. Crockett’s 
mossland romances we are forever re- 
newing acquaintance with almost 
identical types, although in “The Men 
of the Moss Hags” and “The Grey Men 
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of Auchindrane,” he may change the 
secular for the religious garb, and as- 
similate his ministers and lay saints 
to the tone of the Puritanism of the 
times. There is the outspoken Scotch 
lady of the olden school, who brings 
blushes to the cheeks of maidens by 
calling a spade a spade; there is the 
narrow-minded minister with a fanati- 
cal misconception of his mission, but 
a very warm human heart; there is 
the youth drawn by circumstances 
and godly education to the side of per- 
secuted religion, though the blood of 
warm summer is flowing hotly in his 
veins and the old Adam is roused on 
slight provocation; there is the hen- 
pecked husband who is a man of ac- 
tion nevertheless, and, above all, there 
is the shrill-voiced motherly woman, 
whose bark is far worse than her bite, 
and whose heart and home are ever 
open as the day to melting charity. 
Sundry Scotch romancers have paint- 
ed Claverhouse. The Clavers of “Old 
Mortality,” though censured by Mc- 
Crie, was limned with the vigorous 
realism of a Raeburn and can never be 
surpassed. The Ettrick Shepherd, 
from the point of view of the Came- 
ronian hill-shepherd, gave a ludicrous- 
ly burlesqued caricature in “The 
Brownie of Bodbeck.” But it seems 
to us that Mr. Crockett, between Pres- 
byterian sympathies and romantic ad- 
miration of chivalrous courage, has 
hit off a singularly happy mean and 
sketched a very probable personality. 
His Claverhouse is a gentleman, fanat- 
ical in his loyalty, as his victims were 
in their religious faith, but a soldier 
with a heart as hard as the temper of 
his sword, and with a constitutional 
indifference to suffering, fostered by 
an exaggerated sense of duty. If the 
genial Scott could speak lightly in 
the beginning of this century of “the 
beastly Covenanters,” who were only 
superior to the brutes inasmuch as 
they walked on two legs, we can, per- 
haps, appreciate the feelings with 
which Graham regarded the Calvinists 
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who were the irreconcilable enemies 
of the throne and the administration 
in an age when the affairs of state 
were directed by a Queensberry or a 
Lauderdale. 

We can only allude to the “Lilac Sun 
Bonnet” and “Cleg Kelly.” Yet “The 
Sun Bonnet” is a pretty and delicate 
fancy, none the less piquant that it 
was written by a Scottish clergyman in 
orders. It is a romance of very charm- 
ing love-making, and the delicate and 
insidious courtship of winsome Char- 
teris is cleverly contrasted with the 
vulgar loves of the maids of the farm, 
with their business-like suitors and 
the rustic Lovelaces. There is the 
amorous poetic vein of a Moore and 
the gay verve of a De Grammont blend- 
ing with the broadest farce. There 
have been few more startling conver- 
sions in the annals of Scottish 


churches than the sudden transforma- 
tion of the priggish probationer who 
has been a professed misogynist into 
a passionate admirer of the fairest of 


her sex. As for “Cleg Kelly,” it sadly 
disappoints us. There is no sort of se- 
quence in it, yet Mr. Crockett chal- 
lenges criticism on that score by head- 
ing his sixty chapters as Cleg’s sixty 
successive adventures. In many of 
them the young street Samaritan is 
dropped out of the story, though we 
follow with no little interest and sym- 
pathy the fortunes of his family of 
small protégés. In that children’s pil- 
grimage, as is his wont, Mr. Crockett 
brings out the kindly side of feminine 
nature, and among the children the 
patronizing little Miss Briggs is as 
charming as his sweetheart daughter 
in his “Sweetheart Travellers.” As 
for the mad doings and strange house- 
keeping of General Theophilus Raff, 
they are more idiotically extravagant 
than those of Miss Havisham, which 
are the most fatal blot in “Great Ex- 
pectations.” The general, like the 
melodramatic gypsy, in Mr. Barrie’s 
“Little Minister,” is forcibly dragged 
in by the head and shoulders, much to 
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the injury of a far-fetched and dis- 
jointed story. 

“Tan Maclaren” is, we believe, a cler- 
gyman like Mr. Crockett, and so we 
should judge from internal evidence. 
“The Bonnie Briar Bush” blooms in 
the parish of Drumtochty, swept by 
breezes from the Moray Firth blowing 
over the Moor of Rannoch. Drumtoch- 
ty is said to stand for Logiealmond, 
but we may locate it on the borders 
of the Western Highlands, where the 
mystic Celt meets the dour Covenant- 
ing Calvinist in the services of the 
Free Kirk. The author has all the in- 
telligent sympathies of Mr. Barrie, 
and he is more searching in subtle 
mental analysis, as perhaps he excels 
Mr. Crockett in striking and sensa- 
tional, yet lifelike, portraiture. “The 
Bonnie Briar Bush” is a sparkling 
book, though the weeping climate and 
the sombre scenery throw heavy shad- 
ows on the personalities of the strug- 
gling community. The hearts are 
sound and the affections warm, but it 
is de rigueur to restrain all signs of 
feeling, and to measure out language 
earefully after slow consideration. 
There is infinite humor underlying the 
solemn gravity, but there is no clev- 
erer chapter than that on “the cun- 
ning speech of Drumtochty.” No par- 
ishioner commits himself rashly to an 
assertion of the most _ self-evident 
truth; and even gratitude for a good 
harvest or any other temporal blessing 
is strictly guarded, apparently lest it 
should seem a wanton provoking of 
Providence to change the blessing for 
a curse. There is an admirably droll 
scene where the parish beadle, cited as 
a reluctant witness in a clerical court, 
baffles the counsel for the impeach- 
ment, over a frank definition of drunk- 
enness. The Drumtochty folk only 
speak their minds like men—or wo- 
men—when the surging of inexpres- 
sible mental anguish bursts the bar- 
riers of conventional restraint. So far 
as good neighborship and friendly 
hearts go, Drumtochty, notwithstand- 
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ing promiscuous dram-drinking, ap- 
proaches the ideal Paradise. But “Ian 
Maclaren” probes the infinite depths 
of pathos in those simple sequestered 
lives, when the Angel of Death flutters 
his pinions over the thatch of the 
shealing, or when sudden and un- 
looked-for bereavement has left some 
irreparable blank. The longest story 
tells how a gifted youth, the pride of 
his parents and the hope of his school- 
master and generous patrons, is car- 
ried off by a decline in the flower of 
his years, and buried amid the lamen- 
tations of high and low. Some of the 
spirit-drinking mourners gave the best 
proof of the sincerity of their grief by 
leaving the glasses of whiskey un- 
tasted. But the contrasts and incon- 
sistencies of these plain and simple 
country-folk are brought out with 
great skill, and, as we are sure, with 
great truth. The rough, and almost 
brutal, parish doctor, indefatigable in 
his wretchedly remunerated labors, 
and fighting death with rude science 
and dogged determination, is the more 
beloved, as he is universally trusted, 
because no sympathy induces him to 
pailiate the truth. Yet no fashionable 
physician from Harley street or Sa- 
ville row can surpass him in natural 
delicacy. The most touching of the 
tales is when the most self-glorious 
professor in the parish has his spir- 
itual pride of orthodoxy humbled to 
the dust by the shame of an erring 
daughter. No one dreams, in the hour 
of his trouble, of taking revenge for 
Lachlan’s domineering self-righteous- 
ness. He would fain play the Brutus 
by moving that the sinner be formally 
expelled from Church privileges. 
His fellow-elders take the matter sum- 
marily out of his hands; by the power 
of love and Christian charity his faults 
of pride are fully brought home to 
him, and Lachlan becomes an altered 
character. He fondles back to health 
the returned prodigal, whom he had 
vainly striven to banish from his 
heart, and he who had never unbent 
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to his only daughter becomes the play- 
mate and confidant of all the children. 
He may still hold theoretically to his 
decided views on original sin, but in 
practice they are scattered to the 
winds. Lachlan is painted as “the 
Grand Inquisitor.” The self-absorbed 
shepherd had learned his stern re- 
ligion in the brooding gloom of the 
mountain solitudes. There, it would 
appear, he had often mistaken the 
subtle whispering of the Evil One for 
the voice of God. His prayers and lay- 
preachings made it clear to all the 
parish that no one had more experi- 
ence of the wiles of the enemy. Yet 
we cannot help smiling—as the author 
means us to smile—at the story of 
Lachlan’s desperate grapple with the 
devil, carried on in prayer and in pub- 
lic. He is hurt and mortified when a 
eandid friend, charged with the deli- 
cate mission by the Session, takes ex- 
ception to the sonorous groanings 
which scandalized the feebler breth- 
ren. Lachlan makes a stubborn de- 
fence, but is fairly routed in contro- 
versy. We smile at the man; we laugh 
at his extravagances, and yet we can- 
not help respecting and even revering 
him: Perhaps even a more touching 
scene than the home-coming of the 
prodigal daughter is when Lachlan 
makes up a feud with the young min- 
ister, whose book-lore and sophistical 
theology he had denounced with the 
grim authority of patriarch and 
prophet. For, as both daughter and 
minister were brought to realize, the 
despot of the cottage and of the el- 
ders’ square pew had suffered more 
in doing what he deemed his impera- 
tive duty than the victims into whom 
he drove the sacrificial knife. 

Two other stories are worth allud- 
ing to, because both show evidence of 
remarkable promise. Indeed, the 
“Green Graves of Balgowrie” deserves 
more than a passing notice. It is 
melancholy, as we might infer from 
the title, and the catastrophe is made 
gratuitously mournful, but the som- 
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bre coloring is artistically toned down 
and the author has drawn three living 
portraits. The sisters who are laid 
to rest in the green graves after a sad 
though short experience of life’s fitful 
fever, fall victims to the intensity of 
their mutual love, to the insane 
crotchets of a feather-brained mother, 
and to the caprice of a gay young cav- 
alier, who courts, who conquers, and 
who rides away. But we feel more 
for the sufferings of the grave clergy- 
man who, having petted the luckless 
children in the nursery, and won the 
love of the elder and more thoughtful, 
buries his affections in one of the 
graves, and is doomed to an old age 
unconsoled by oblivion. Yet really he 
has no cause for regret, since sorrow 
has sanctified a worldly nature. In 
“Robert Urquhart,” the canvas is 
rather overcrowded with such paro- 
chial worthies as flourished in Glen 
Quharity and Drumtochty, but though 
the author seeks his adventurous he- 
roes among school teachers, he makes 
them human, impressionable, and in- 
flammable. They make love with a 
spirit and gallantry which leaves little 
to desire, and their experiences among 
the Scottish Bohemianism of literary 
London are as exciting as those in 
Mr. Barrie’s “When a Man’s Single.” 
Whether the popularity of the new 
Scotch novel will endure is a question 
we hesitate to answer in the affirma- 
tive. A moderate amount of the semi- 
intelligible Scottish dialect must go a 
long way with Southern readers, and 
already we see signs that even the 
apostles of the new dispensation can- 
not repeat themselves with impunity, 
preserving freshness and originality. 
There is a certain picturesqueness in 
weaving Thrums, and there is the sub- 
limity of Highland grandeur in Drum- 
tochty; but, after all, a novelist must 
rely upon human interest for his ef- 
fects, and even genius must sooner or 
later exhaust the materials in a back- 
of-the-world industrial townlet, or a 
secluded Highland glen. The variety 


of individual types is limited, and the 
general characteristics have been ster- 
eotyped by time and custom. It is as 
tacking and beating about in a land- 
locked Highland loch to launching 
out on the wide Atlantic or braving 
the storms of Cape Horn. 





From The National Review. 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S MARRIAGE. 

I. 

Mr. Anthony Santal, a gentleman- 
commoner of Christchurch, Oxford, 
was a person of some distinction, be- 
ing young, handsome, and possessed 
of large landed property at Minster- 
acres, in Derbyshire. He had been de- 
prived in early youth both of father 
and mother, but had attained his ma- 
jority in the year 1816, and entered 
on the enjoyment of his estate. 

It was on the last day of the sum- 
mer term in that year that Mr. Santal, 
whilst walking in the High street at 
Oxford, noticed in the window of a 
jeweller’s shop a gold signet ring ex- 
posed for sale. Its solid and antique 
construction arrested his attention, 
and he entered the shop and inquired 
its history and price. The jeweller 
stated that the ring had been dug up 
at some village in the north of Oxford- 
shire, and had been brought to him by 
a laborer. It bore an incised coat of 
arms of which Santal was shown an 
impression; and the man added that a 
competent antiquarian had blazoned it 
heraldically as Barry nebuly of six ar- 
gent and sable, showing that the wavy 
bands by which the shield was crossed 
were alternately silver and black. He 
had not been able to ascertain to what 
family these arms belonged, but there 
was cut on the inside of the ring a 
motto, Beando Beatior, which was, he 
gathered, to be translated, In blessing 
thou shalt be blessed. Santal’s fancy 
was attracted by the ring, and as the 
price asked by the jeweller was by no 
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means excessive, he bought it forth- 
with, and with a youthful fancy, put 
it on the third finger of his left hand, 
which it fitted tolerably well. 

He had determined to make the re- 
turn journey from the university to 
his home on horseback this summer 
instead of by stage-coach as was his 
custom; and as the distance from Ox- 
ford to Minsteracres was long enough 
to occupy several days, he was to take 
with him a riding servant to carry his 
mails. He left Oxford on the evening 
of the 22d of June, 1816, and passed 
the first night at Woodstock. Late on 
the afternoon of the 23d he found him- 
self on the confines of Warwickshire; 
and desiring to see Laffontine Abbey, 
which lay a little off the main road, he 
struck across the meadows to the 
ruins, but sent his servant forward to 
the village of Winterbourne, where an 
inn called the Bejant Arms had been 
recommended to him as a good rest- 
ing-place for the night. 

The remains were sufficiently pic- 
turesque to induce him to make a pen- 
cil sketch of them, for he was more 
than a tolerable draughtsman. His 
picture so engrossed his thoughts that 
he paid little attention to the extreme 
sultriness of the air, or to the contin- 
ual mutterings of distant thunder, un- 
til a heavy raindrop fell on his paper, 
and he looked up to see the sky behind 
him black with ominous’ thunder- 
clouds. 

The storm broke with unusual fury, 
and though he found shelter in the 
ruins both for himself and for his 
horse, two hours elapsed before he 
ventured to resume his journey. It 
was now past ten o’clock and the thun- 
der and rain had ceased, but the rising 
wind swept masses of clouds across the 
sky, and the night was growing ex- 
ceedingly dark. Santal was anxious 
to lose no time in pushing on to Win- 
terbourne, and took what he thought 
was a short cut back to the highroad, 
but after a quarter of an hour’s rid- 
ing found himself in miry tillage 
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fields, and perceived that he had lost 
his path. As he picked his way care- 
fully through the darkness, he met 
with a belated peasant who at first 
seemed alarmed and endeavored to 
pass on, but on Santal speaking to him 
excused himself by saying that it was 
St. John’s Eve when spirits walked, 
and that he had not known what to 
think of a horseman met in so lonely 
and unusual a spot. He told Santal 
that Winterbourne was still eight 
miles distant, but led him to a lane 
which would bring him direct to his 
destination. Santal gave him money 
and set out at a brisk trot, but he 
heard the man shouting after him di- 
rections to be very careful in fording 
a brook which crossed the road a mile 
from Winterbourne. 

After riding for three-quarters of an 
hour he saw a wide sheet of water 
gleaming before him, and recognized 
in it the ford of which the man had 
spoken. But on coming to the brink 
he hesitated to cross, for the heavy 
rain had evidently swollen the stream, 
so that it had overflowed its banks, 
and was now crossing the road in a 
raging torrent. The breadth of the 
water was at least twenty yards; and 
though white posts had been placed 
on either side to mark the ford, they 
were in the middle almost entirely 
covered. 

Glancing round in some doubt, he 
saw on the right hand, among trees, 
the lights of a house; and turning his 
horse towards it determined to inquire 
there as to the depth of the water, and 
if he found it impassable to ask shel- 
ter for the night. The lights were at 
no great distance, and the undulating 
turf, studded at intervals with large 
trees, convinced him that he was rid- 
ing through a park; though he had 
noticed neither paling nor any other 
enclosure. The sky had grown a little 
lighter, and he was soon able to make 
out against it the huddled outline of 
a large house; but although he was 
certainly approaching the front of it, 
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he could not distinguish any road or 
drive. In a moment more he pulled 
up before a projecting porch with an 
arched doorway in the centre of the 
house, and dismounting, knocked on 
the heavy oak door with the butt of 
his riding-whip. 

His attention was now engrossed by 
the behavior of his horse. Ever since 
entering the park the animal] had 
showed signs of terror and excite- 
ment, frequently stopping short, start- 
ing aside, and making obstinate en- 
deavors to turn back. The butt of 
Santal’s whip had scarcely sounded on 
the door when it swung slowly open, 
as if his coming had been awaited; 
but at the same moment his horse 
reared with such suddenness as to snap 
the rein, and, breaking loose, rushed 
madly away into the darkness. In 
wheeling round the animal struck its 
master with its flank, and flung him 
violently to the ground. 

For a moment Santal was stunned, 
but almost immediately gathering 
himself up he saw standing before 
him in the porch a sober-faced man, 
dressed entirely in black, and having 
the appearance of a lackey. Santal 
was about to ask to whom the house 
belonged, and to beg that a servant 
might be sent to look for the runaway 
horse, when the man, without speak- 
ing, turned back into the house and 
beckoned to him to follow. 

On this invitation Santal entered, 
and noticed that the hall was bare ex- 
cept for a few oak settles, and a quan- 
tity of pikes, helmets, and armor 
which hung on the walls. The floor 
was strewn with sprigs of evergreen 
shrubs, and there was a smell in the 
air of resin and spices with which the 
trodden leaves mingled 
odor. Following 


a peculiar 
his conductor, he 
passed through the corridor and en- 
tered a lofty banqueting hall or din- 
ing-room, with a large oriel window 
opening on to a dais at the far end. 
Here were oaken tables on which were 
placed trenchers of various kinds of 
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cakes and fancy bread, cold meats, 
tankards of liquor, and drinking-cups. 
The room was entirely empty, though 
the tables showed that the company 
had but recently left it; and Santal 
was surprised to see that the panelled 
walls were festooned at intervals with 
bunches of black crape. Again he es- 
sayed to question his guide; but the 
man left the room, saying that he 
would fetch his mistress. 

A few moments elapsed, and then 
through a side door, which opened on 
to the dais, there entered a very beau- 
tiful girl of eighteen or nineteen 
years. She was tall in stature, and 
her pale face and red eyes showed 
signs of recent weeping. Her dress 
was of pure white silk; she wore a 
lace stomacher, and a mass of flaxen 
hair was confined in a net of heavy 
gold thread. She walked straight 
towards Santal, and said, speaking in 
a low but very clear and musical voice, 
“You are welcome, sir, to such hospi- 
tality as our poor house can offer. You 
come at a sorry time, and it is but a 
sorry greeting that we can give you. 
I pray you be seated and eat, though 
these are but funeral meats; for we 
are to-morrow to lay my poor father’s 
body in the grave, and are even now 
engaged in devotions for the repose 
of his soul.” 

With that she motioned him to be 
seated, and sinking herself on a bench 
hid her face in her hands and wept 
bitterly. Santal was deeply moved, 
and his sorrow and sympathy over- 
coming his astonishment, he tried 
every means to comfort and console 
her, but she remained for some min- 
utes immersed in grief. 
she 


After a time 
collected herself sufficiently to 
lift her head and to enter into conver- 
sation with him. She took from him 
his heavy riding cloak, hanging it over 
the back of an oaken settle; and then 
pressed him to eat and drink. “For 
the hospitality of my father’s house,” 
she said, “hath never failed, nor shall 
it now, though you be the last to 
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whom it shall ever be offered.” She 
took from the table a _ curiously 
wrought bottle, and, filling a silver 
beaker with wine of a deep golden 
eolor, said, “Drink this; it is old Pas- 
caret and came from Laffontine Ab- 
bey; it will save you from chills, and 
from our sorrow palling on you.” 
Santal thought of Laffontine Abbey as 
he had seen it a mass of ruins that 
very evening, and it seemed to him 
that the wine must indeed be strangely 
old. 

Bowing to his hostess, he drank 
deep; the generous liquor warmed 
him; he felt a strange strength and 
gladness move through every limb, 
and the incidents and fatigues of the 
evening became scarce remembered 
things. While he humored her by 
partaking of the food she set before 
him, he learnt so much of her history, 
without unduly pressing her or ap- 
pearing to ask questions, as informed 
him that she was Cecilia Bejant, only 
child to the late Roger Bejant, who 
had died two days before. 

She filled his silver cup again, and 
when he drained the second draught 
he saw how wonderfully beautiful she 
was. The great room was but faintly 
lighted; there were only a few candles 
of wax placed here and there, but one 
stood on the table opposite her, and 
the light fell full on her face. Her hair 
was of the lightest flaxen, her eyes 
were liquid blue, and her countenance 
wore an air of unmistakable distinc- 
tion. 

Santal drained a third draught and 
felt a new fire coursing in his veins, 
and knew that it was love. She spoke 
again in her low, clear voice; and now 
she no longer kept her head bowed 
but raised it, looking at him as she 
spoke, and their glance meeting, he 
gazed into the depths of her eyes, and 
read there answering love. She told 
him that to the bitterness of her fath- 
er’s death was added the bitterness of 
leaving her home and going as an out- 
east, she knew not whither. All the 
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estates passed by entail to a distant 
cousin, who would have her marry 
him, and whom she hated; and then 
she hid her face again and sobbed as 
though her heart would break. 

They were alone in the shadowy 
hall, and Santal felt an infinite pity 
steal over him. He moved nearer and 
sat by her side. “Lady,” he said, and 
his own voice sounded strange to him 
and like another’s, “do not grieve as 
one without hope. I, Anthony Santal, 
will give you a home: I will be your 
protector, and you shall be my wife.” 
He put his arms about her and drew 
her to him. She did not resist, but 
rather moved towards him, and a 
great tenderness mastered him as he 
felt her young form pressed against 
him. She hid her face on his breast, 
and he bent down and kissed very rev- 
erently the flaxen hair, and then raised 
the tear-stained face to his and kissed 
her on the lips. So she sat, locked in 
his arms; it seemed a minute; and yet 
it seemed a lifetime, for the event of a 
lifetime had happened to him, and his 
old life stood far away. 

They spoke little, and no one en- 
tered to interrupt their sweet fancies; 
but at length the tinkling of a bell, 
heard faintly from within, roused 
their attention. The girl rose, and 
taking her lover by the hand, led him 
through several passages to another 
part of the house. They reached at 
length a Gothic archway, and passing 
through, Santal found himself in a 
chapel. Here was a strong scent of 
incense, and the air was heavy with 
the fume. A few candles shining 
through the haze gave a look of un- 
reality to the objects on which their 
light fell, and left the greater part of 
the building wrapped in vague gloom. 
In the aisle there was placed a coffin, 
supported on tressels, and covered 
with a rich pall. There were a num- 
ber of persons present, all kneeling, 
motionless, and apparently devoutly 
following the service which a priest 
was conducting at the altar, his low 
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monotonous chanting seeming only to 
intensify the stillness. The girl loosed 
her hand from Santal’s, and, motion- 
ing to one of the benches towards the 
west, on which only one man was sit- 
ting, she passed on up the aisle, and 
knelt on a fald-stool which had evi- 
dently been placed for her near the 
head of the coffin. Santal copied the 
attitude of his neighbors, and fell on 
his knees; indeed, the strange solem- 
nity of the scene was well calculated 
to inspire feelings of sorrow and rev- 
erence to the exclusion of all ordinary 
thoughts and everyday concerns. The 
low chanting of the priest was only 
varied at long intervals by his reciting 
im a louder voice the versicle, “Subve- 
nite Sancti Dei, occurrite Angeli Dei,” 
to which the congregation responded 
in a deep murmur, “Suscipientes ani- 
mam ejus.” 

Santal’s attention was at first en- 
grossed in the service that was going 
forward, and in the effort to distin- 
guish the words of the Latin prayers 
that the priest was reciting. But after 
a while the monotony wearied him, 
his thoughts wandered, and he began 
to observe his surroundings more ac- 
curately. He perceived that the forty 
or fifty persons present were all men, 
and all habited in black gowns, and 
that the priest kneeling at the altar 
wore a black cope with a Calvary em- 
broidered in scarlet on the back. ‘The 
altar itself was draped with purple, 
having on it four lighted candles, and 
a silver crucifix in the centre. Beside 
the coffin also were lighted wax can- 
dles, of a taper shape, three on either 
side, in tall silver candlesticks; and by 
the candles stood mutes gowned in 
black, whose heads were bowed in an 
attitude of grief, and entirely veiled in 
hoods or cowls. The coffin itself was 
placed with the feet to the east, and 
covered with a black pall, bordered 
with silver, and embroidered with a 
coat of arms, many times repeated. 
Except for the candles on the altar 
and those which stood by the coffin, 
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there was no light in the chapel, but 
he could see that there was over the 
altar a large window of the Gothic 
style, divided by stone mullions; and 
that the roof was lofty with much or- 
nate timber-work, although the details 
were lost in obscurity. High up on 
the walls were suspended helmets, 
frayed banners, and funeral hatch- 
ments with elaborate coats of arms, 
which the faint light did not permit 
of his distinguishing. 

And still the monotonous chanting 
went on, and at intervals rose the ver- 
sicle, “Subvenite Sancti Dei, occurrite 
Angeli Domini,” and the motionless, 
kneeling mourners responded, ‘“Sus- 
cipientes animam ejus.” 

The figure of Santal’s betrothed, for 
so he now regarded her, kneeling with 
her flaxen hair and white dress 
against the pall of the coffin, caught 
the light from the candles and shone 
out curiously from the surrounding 
gloom. She reminded him of kneeling 
statues of alabaster that he had seen 
on ancient funeral monuments; 
head was bent, and she was absorbed 
in her devotions. Then his eye wan- 
dered from the bowed form to the 
pall, and he saw that the coat of arms 
embroidered on it was a plain shield, 
crossed by wavy bars of silver and 
black alternately. The tall silver can- 
dlesticks which stood at the side of 
the coffin flung a light sufficiently 
strong to enable him to decipher the 
motto repeated in Gothic characters 
under each shield, and he found it to 
be “Beando Beatior.” This discovery 
at once arrested his thoughts and 
brought him back for a moment to the 
realm of ordinary life, for he remem- 
bered that the gold ring that he had 
bought at Oxford was charged with 
similar arms and motto. He took it 
off his finger and examined to make 
sure. There were the same wavy bars 
across the shield, and on the inside the 
same inscription, “Beando Beatior,” 


her 


which he now recognized as a motto 
punning on the name of Bejant, in the 
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manner of heraldic equivoque. He had 
no doubt that the ring had in the past 
belonged to some member of that fam- 
ily; but he had searcely time to reflect 
on the curious coincidence which had 
led to his being present at the obse- 
quies of a Mr. Bejant so soon after its 
purchase, when the priest brought his 
prayers to a close, rose from his knees 
and turned round to face the congre- 
gation. He took a book from the altar, 
and began to read from it a Latin ex- 
hortation. As he read Santal had an 
opportunity of studying his face, and 
was much struck by the beauty of his 
features and by the sanctity of his 
expression. He was a tall man in the 
prime of life, with a clean-shaven face, 
and black hair which showed no signs 
of tonsure. His complexion was very 
pale, and his thin and emaciated coun- 
tenance gave indication of his having 
lived a life of abstinence and self-de- 
nial. 

So much impressed was Santal by 
the dignity of his appearance that he 
turned to the man sitting by him on 
the bench, and asked him in a whisper 
the priest’s name. His neighbor was 
alittle man, past middle age, but wear- 
ing a wig of flowing hair. His eyes 
were bright, and twinkled beneath 
bushy and overhanging eyebrows. He 
turned towards Santal, and looked at 
him with a glance in which surprise 
was mingled perhaps with suspicion: 
“IT am sorry,” he said, speaking in a 
constrained and deprecatory tone, “I 
am sorry that I too am a stranger 
here. You see in me but a poor sur- 
geon-barber who am come over from 
Banbury to balm Master Bejant, and 
will return thither as soon as I have 
made the affidavit that the body is 
properly buried.” There was some- 
thing in his tone that made Santal 
say, “You need not fear that I ask 
from any unworthy motive, being be- 
trothed as I am to this dead gentle- 
man’s daughter.” 

The little man’s manner changed, 
and he said, becoming at once much 
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more kindly and communicative, a 
did not know, sir, that you were one 
of us, or that you had the honor to 
be betrothed to Mistress Cecilia Be- 
jant. The priest whose name you ask 
is the saintly Theodore Brady of the 
Society of Jesus, and vicar-apostolie of 
his Holiness the pope. He is come 
here from Mr. Fermor’s of Arlaston, 
where he has been lying in conceal- 
ment these three months past. You 
will pardon my former caution, but it 
is best to be careful in giving to 
strangers the name of a man who may 
be hailed to the gallows for what he is 
doing this night.” Santal allowed his 
surprise at what he had heard to ap- 
pear on his face, and the little man 
added, “If you are indeed betrothed 
to his daughter you will know that 
Master Bejant was a recusant, and 
that though he must perforce be 
buried to-morrow in the parish grave- 
yard, he died in the bosom of our 
Blessed Mother, the True Church, and 
fortified with all her holy rites. Were 
I in your place,” he went on, “and affi- 
anced to so fair a lady, I would not let 
the sun go down again before I mar- 
ried her, for we live in troublous times. 
None can tell what may befall, and 
there is one standing by her side now 
that is like to have her by foul means, 
if he cannot have her by fair.” As he 
spoke he looked across the aisle, and 
Santal, following his glance, saw a 
young man standing close beside Ce- 
cilia, and having his eyes continually 
fixed upon her. He was a coarse and 
ill-favored fellow enough, and Santal 
knew him at once for that cousin of 
whom Cecilia had already spoken. 

A sudden flush of anger came over 
him, and while they talked the kneel- 
ing girl turned her head and looked at 
him. He thought she half-motioned 
to him to join her, and with a new res- 
olution he rose and walked up the 
nave towards her. She moved a little 
and made room for him at the fald- 
stool, and he knelt beside her. None 
of the black-robed mourners took any 
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notice, appearing either not to per- 
ceive or to be indifferent to his pres- 
ence. The priest had fallen again to 
monotonous prayer, only raising his 
voice at intervals to recite the versicle, 
“Subvenite Sancti Dei, occurrite An- 
geli Domini,” and Santal found him- 
self repeating with the rest the anti- 
phon—‘“Suscipientes animam ejus.” 
Among the murmur of deep voices he 
could distinguish the thin tones of the 
little surgeon-barber. He held Cecilia’s 
hand in his and felt it deathly cold, 
and as their heads bent together over 
the desk, he whispered to her, telling 
her that he was resolved to ask the 
priest to marry them that night, and 
asking her consent. She did not an- 
swer, and he urged upon her the expe- 
diency of such a step; saying that he 
dared not leave her even for a day un- 
protected, and repeating the phrase of 
the surgeon-barber, that “they were 
living in troublous times,” though he 
did not know the meaning of it. She 
said nothing, nor did she look at him, 
but he felt the grasp of her hand 
tighten, and knew that he had her 
consent. 

The most solemn part of the service 
was approaching; an altar ministrant 
rung a silver bell, and the black-robed 
worshippers sunk their heads still 
lower at the elevation of the Host. 
Strangely moved, Santal bowed his 
head with the rest, and for a moment 
in the wave of devotion which swept 
over the whole congregation all sense 
of present things was lost. 

When he looked up again he saw 
that daybreak was near at hand, for 
the great window over the altar was 
growing light with a pale radiance. 
The flame of the candles burnt fainter 
and yellower, and the figure of the 
priest and the crucifix before which he 
stood grew darker against the bright- 
ening sky. Though the windows were 
shut, Santal fancied he could feel the 
cooler breath of morning mingling 
with the heavy incense-laden air of 
the chapel, and there was a little sprig 


of ivy projecting across a side pane, 
which by its constant tapping against 
the glass showed that a breeze was 
moving outside. 

The mass was ended, the priest 
slowly turned and raised his hand in 
the parting benediction, yet none of 
the congregation stirred; it seemed as 
though they were expecting some- 
thing more to come. 

Santal rose from his knees, and tak- 
ing Cecilia by the hand led her up the 
aisle to the altar steps. “Father,” he 
said, addressing the priest, “this noble 
lady and I desire that you will join us 
in marriage before these honorable 
gentlemen and before the world.” 
The priest showed no sign of surprise 
at the request, but only motioned to 
them to kneel at the altar-rail. No 
voice was raised among those present, 
and no one moved except the ill-fa- 
vored cousin, who left his place and 
drew a little nearer. The pair knelt 
together, but Santal’s thought was so 
bewildered that he scarcely took no- 
tice of the service that the priest had 
begun to read, until he heard the 
question—“Wilt thou take Cecilia here 
present for thy lawful wife according 
to the rites of our Holy Mother, the 
Church?” He answered, “I will,” and 
his bride making a like response, the 
service went on. In a few moments 
the priest joined their hands, and San- 
tal repeated slowly after him—*‘I, An- 
thony, take thee, Cecilia, to be my 
wedded wife if Holy Church will it 
permit, to have and to hold from this 
day forward, for better, for worse, for 
richer, for poorer, in sickness and in 
health, till death do us part, and 
thereto I plight thee my troth.” 

The priest instructed him in a low 
voice that he must put into his bride’s 
hand a piece of gold and of silver, and 
on her finger a ring. He took from 
his purse a guinea and a shilling, and 
placed them in the white hand 
stretched towards him; and for a ring 
he drew from his third finger the gold 
ring with the Bejant Arms that he had 
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bought in Oxford, and slipped it on to 
the thumb of her left hand, saying as 
he did so—With this ring I thee wed; 
this gold and silver I thee give; with 
my body I thee worship; and with all 
my worldly goods I thee endow.” 

Then the priest turned to the con- 
gregation and said in a clear voice, 
“Sirs, ye are all witnesses that this 
man hath taken this woman to be his 
lawful wedded wife, and that the bond 
which hath this day been tied cannot 
again be loosed in life, but that they 
are sealed one to another till death 
shall them part.” 

It was at this moment that Santal, 
turning round, saw for the first time 
the countenances of the other wor- 
shippers. They wore a fixed gaze as 
though not cognizant of the scene that 
was being enacted, and he was sud- 
denly aware of a ghastly contrast be- 
tween their white faces and black 
dresses in the low light of the rising 
sun. He was conscious, at the same 
time, that the ill-favored cousin had 
moved a little nearer to him. The 
priest read a few more prayers, and 
then, holding his hands over them, 
gave them the benediction, and Santal 
was about to rise from his knees when 
he felt a heavy hand laid on his shoul- 
der. 

II. 

It was his servant’s hand that was 
placed on his shoulder and that shook 
him vigorously. He woke and found 
the man standing by him with the 
landlord of the inn at which he had 
intended to pass the night. They had 
sat up late for him on the previous 
evening, and when he did not arrive, 
had at length come out to look for 
him. It was not till after sunrise, 
however, that their search was re- 
warded, and they had discovered him 
in the ruined chapel of an old and dis- 
mantled house, near Winterbourne, 
sleeping heavily, with his head on the 
broken altar-step. 

Santal managed to walk back with 
them to the inn at Winterbourne, but 
only with considerable difficulty, for 
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his exposure had affected him 
strangely, and he felt that sickness 
and extreme prostration which gen- 
erally accompanies the return of con- 
sciousness after the administration of 
a powerful anaesthetic. For some 
hours he lay in a semi-stupor, and 
his state was such that his ser- 
vant considered it advisable to seek 
medical advice. The village practi- 
tioner, who was shortly in attendance, 
bled him and prescribed a febrifuge. 
He inquired of the servant the partic- 
ulars of his master’s attack, and being 
informed of what had happened, said 
that the exposure could not account 
for such a condition and that Mr. San- 
tal had undoubtedly been drugged. He 
put some searching questions in an at- 
tempt to discover how any drug could 
have been administered; but his pa- 
tient ridiculed the idea, saying that 
his time was fully accounted for up to 
his being knocked down by the horse 
in its efforts to break loose; and that 
his present seizure must be attributed 
to a violent fall and subsequent ex- 
posure in a semi-stunned condition. 
The doctor, however, would not aban- 
don his position, and remarked drily 
to the landlord that boys would be 
hinting that Mr. Santal had 
fallen among bad company on the 
way; and professing to be able to 
diagnose from certain symptoms that 
the drug had been administered in the 
medium of wine. 

The young man’s vigorous consti- 
tution soon rallied, and, though he 
kept his bed the next day, his head 
was clear and he was able to listen 
with interest to the account given him 
by his servant and the landlord of 
their search for him. The delay in 
his arrival had not at first aroused 
their anxiety, as they concluded that 
he had taken shelter somewhere from 
the storm; but when twelve o’clock 
struck, and still nothing was seen of 
him, they began to think that some 
misadventure had occurred. It was 
shortly after midnight that the sound 
of hoofs called them to the door of the 
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inn, where they came upon a riderless 
herse with a rein broken, and the sad- 
dle turned upside down. The servant 
at once recognized his master’s horse, 
and a fresh cause for alarm was found 
in the dripping saddle, and the state 
of the animal, which showed that it 
had been in the water. The landlord 
concluded at once that Mr. Santal had 
chosen the by-road from Laffontine in- 
stead of the highway, and had been 
carried away in attempting to cross 
the flooded stream. They proceeded 
to the ford with lanterns, and the 
subsidence of the water allowing them 
to cross soon after daybreak, they 
found hoof marks on the sodden turf, 
which showed where the horse had 
turned off across the meadow on the 
previous night. Guided by these 
tracks, they reached the porch of a 
ruined house, well known in the 
neighborhood as Bejant Place, and en- 
tering, came first upon a riding cloak 
on a heap of fallen timbers in the dis- 
mantled hall; and shortly afterwards 
found Mr. Santal himself lying pros- 
trate on the altar-steps of a chapel at- 
tached to the house. The landlord 
said that the family of Bejant were 
formerly lords of Winterbourne 
Manor, and had built Bejant Place in 
the reign of Elizabeth; but their wan- 
ing fortunes had forced them to aban- 
don their residence shortly after the 
close of the Civil Wars, and it was 
now little more than a ruined shell. 
The inn where Santal lay was called 
after them, the Bejant Arms, and their 
shield, with the wavy bars of silver 
and black, could be seen swinging on 
the signboard from his bedroom win- 
dow. 

Santal was thus enabled to trace the 
origin of some of the fancies which 
had filled his dream; but he was left 
to wonder at the coincidence of his 
having purchased in Oxford a ring 
which had undoubtedly belonged to 
some member of that family in whose 
house he was destined to pass so 
strange a night. 

The dream had left so vivid an im- 
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pression that he could not easily shake 
it off,and more than one circumstance 


‘contributed to intensify the idea of 


reality that it had produced on his im- 
agination. He missed from his finger 
the ring itself, and remembered with 
a smile, and yet with sadness, the im- 
portant part it had played in his vis- 
ion. He had little doubt that he had 
in sleep actually removed it from his 
hand, and that it would be found 
somewhere in the chapel; and he was 
scarcely surprised that a guinea and a 
shilling should be missing from his 
purse. 

His indisposition caused Santal to 
modify his plans; and instead of pro- 
ceeding directly on his journey he re- 
tained his rooms at the Bejant Arms, 
and remained nearly a week at Win- 
terbourne. After he was sufficiently 
recovered to leave the house he several 
times visited the ruins of Bejant Place. 
The stream was now sunk to a mere 
brook, and might have been crossed 
even without the aid of the stepping- 
stones which bridged it. From the 
further bank a broad expanse of un- 
dulating greensward, dotted here and 
there with old elms, led up to the 
house. This stretch of turf had once 
formed the pleasure park of Bejant 
Place; and as The Park it was still 
known, though the fences had long 
ago been removed, and it was now 
used as a common pasture by the vil- 
lagers. Santal found that the house, 
when viewed in the less romantic hues 
of daylight, was indeed, as his land- 
lord had told him, little better than a 
ruin. It had been entirely dismantled 
at some comparatively remote period, 
the staircases throughout and the 
floors in part had been removed, and 
the rooms stripped of their panelling 
and even of their fireplaces. He en- 
tered by the projecting stone porch, 
and found no difficulty in retracing 
his steps or in identifying the various 
chambers which he had actually 
visited; but he wondered as he re- 
membered the fantastic properties and 
persons with which his imagination 
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had equipped them. The walls from 
which the panelling and plaster had 
been stripped, the cracked and broken 
stuccoes of the ceiling, the gaping 
holes whence the fireplaces had been 
removed, and the cobwebbed or shiv- 
ered casements combined to produce a 
scene of desolation which reached its 
culmination in the chapel. 

Here the collapse of the roof had 
left a few scarred and jagged rafters 
projecting from the walls in perilous 
and threatening positions, while the 
tiles and beams had in their fall shat- 
tered the flagging of the floor below 
and littered it with débris. A wreck 
of mullions and tracery still remained 
in the east window and Santal saw 
waving in the wind outside the same 
sprig of ivy that he had noticed in his 
dream. There was no trace of seats 
or any other fittings, but at the east 
end the rising steps marked the po- 
sition which the altar had once 
occupied. He examined the place 
carefully in the expectation of finding 
his ring and the money that he had 
lost, but his search was unsuccessful. 

Besides the ruins of Bejant Place, 
Santal visited with much interest the 
parish church of Winterbourne, which 
lay facing the inn at the opposite side 
of the village green. On the south 
side of the church was a chantry 
built by some of the old lords of the 
manor, and known as the Bejant Aisle. 
It was separated from the rest of the 
church by oak screen-work, and in it 
were many monuments of the family. 
Among these memorials was a raised 
altar-tomb of elaborate workmanship, 
on which lay a full-length alabaster 
figure of a man clothed in a fantastic 
plate-armor prevalent at the close of 
the sixteenth century. Round the 
edge of the tomb ran an inscription in 
brass showing that the figure repre- 
sented one Roger Bejant who “was in- 
terred 24th of June, 1580.” 

The name, and still more the day of 
his burial, arrested Santal’s attention, 
but his surprise was increased a hun- 
dredfold by the discovery of a plain 
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tablet of brass let into the wall hard 
by, which recorded the death, in the 
same year, of “Cecelia, onely child to 
Roger Bejant, Esq., aged 18,” with 2 
rhyming inscription— 


Stay, passenger, and solace with a tear 

Th’ unhappy child that here lies buried 
near, 

Who when shee saw that cruel fate laid 
low 

The onely succor she on earth did knowe, 

Droop’t down and in the tombe with him 
was laid 

A faultlesse daughter and a_spotlesse 
maid. 


The coincidence of these names with 
those which his dreaming imagination 
had conjured up, was so startling as 
to lead him for a moment to doubt his 
reason, and to consider whether he 
had not on that night in the old 
manor-house been permitted to see 
rehearsed by ghostly actors a scene 
which had actually occurred more 
than two centuries before. He dis- 
missed the idea as absurd almost be- 
fore it was formed, and was con- 
strained eventually to believe that he 
must in some archaeological work 
have once read a description of these 
monuments. The knowledge that the 
inn at which he hoped to pass the 
night was called the Bejant Arms had 
very possibly revived his dormant rec- 
ollection of such a description, and led 
him to attach the names of persons 
who had once existed to the phantoms 
of his dream. It was a lame and un- 
satisfactory explanation, but he could 
conceive no better, and though he 
taxed his memory to the utmost to re- 
call the fact of his having ever read 
anything of the kind, it was without 
success. Neither could he determine 
at what precise point his dream had 
begun, but it seemed probable that he 
had never properly recovered con- 
sciousness after being knocked down 
by his horse, and had entered the 
house and wandered from room to 
room in a half-stunned condition. 
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III. 


After completing his university 
course, Mr. Santal’s time was spent in 
improving his property of Minster- 
acres, and in efforts to ameliorate the 
condition of his tenants. His genuine 
concern for the welfare of his neigh- 
bors and fellow-men in general gained 
him a wide respect and esteem; nor 
did he neglect to inform his mind by 
foreign travel and diligent study. 
Among such a variety of engrossing 
occupations it may well be supposed 
that so trivial a matter as a dream, if 
not dismissed from his mind, was at 
least no longer viewed with the exag- 
gerated importance with which a 
youthful imagination had at first in- 
vested it. It was true that he had not 
entirely dismissed the subject from 
his thoughts, but when it recurred to 
him it was merely as a romantic mem- 
ory, or as a source of curious but 
unprofitable speculation. 

Yet it is possible that his strange 
experience had influenced his life 
more than he himself ever recognized, 
and that the image which his memory 
still retained of the singular and pa- 
thetic beauty of the lady of his dream 
had rendered him fastidious and indif- 
ferent to ordinary charms. Eight 
years had passed since his nocturnal 
adventure, but he was still unmarried. 
This was the more unfortunate as the 
whole of his estates were so rigidly 
entailed that it was not in his power 
to devise any portion, and should he 
die without issue, they must pass to a 
distant connection of another name. 
His legal advisers and his own senti- 
ment had combined to point out that 
it would be a matter for deep regret if 
so fine a property should pass out of 
the family with whose name it had 
been long identified. For some time, 
however, he had paid little attention 
to so remote an eventuality; and it 
was not until he was nearing his thir- 
tieth year that his inclination, run- 
ning in the same direction with his in- 
terests, decided him to marry. His 
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affections had become engaged to a 
Miss Willoughby, the only child of a 
neighboring landowner. The first 
time that he saw her was in winter as 
she stood leaning against a mantel- 
piece and looking down at the fire. 
The yellow light of some candles in 
sconces on the wall fell on her white 
dress and flaxen hair; and at the sight 
of the white-robed figure with bowed 
head, Santal was suddenly conscious 
of a strange fascination mixed with 
foreboding, for she recalled to him 
that other white-robed and _grief- 
bowed form that he had pictured in 
his dream. The attraction between 
them was mutual, and the match was 
in every respect a suitable one, as the 
lady was possessed of great personal 
attractions, and would eventually in- 
herit a considerable property. Yet 
when Santal first spoke openly to her 
of love, the foreboding returned upon 
him with greater force, and it was 
only with a correspondingly increased 
effort that he was able once more to 
shake it off. 

There being no reason for any de- 
lay, the marriage was arranged to 
take place in June, and the prepara- 
tions for the event went rapidly for- 
ward. But as the day drew near, San- 
tal, who had hitherto felt all the ardor 
that passion could inspire in the most 
youthful and enthusiastic of lovers, 
found himself becoming a prey to un- 
accountable apprehensions. It was 
not that his affection for his vetrothed 
had in any way cooled, but his mind 
was filled with gloomy prognostica- 
tions of impending evil which assumed 
vague and Protean forms. Among 
these fancies the memory of his ad- 
venture eight years before at Winter- 
bourne returned again and again to 
his mind, with a sense of depression 
which the subject by no means war- 
ranted. The image of Cecilia Bejant, 
as he had seen her in her youth and 
her sorrow, rose continually before 
him, and assumed that place in his 
mind and thoughts to which Miss Wil- 
loughby alone had a right. He be- 
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came at last unable to banish the re- 
membrance of his dream-love even in 
the presence of his affianced bride, 
nor could he at times divest himself 
of the idea, absurd though he felt it to 
be, that in the part he was now play- 
ing he was a traitor to both. 

He received the congratulations and 
merry speeches of his friends with a 
heavy heart, and when they talked of 
festivities to be held at Minsteracres 
in honor of his wedding, he could only 
respond by false smiles and evasive 
answers. He felt, in fact, as an un- 
happy man might feel who, being 
smitten with some secret but fatal 
disease, listens to his friends talking 
gaily of a future which he can never 
hope to share. So harassed did he be- 
come by morbid feelings that he was 
led to consult his family physician, 
who, however, made light of the mat- 
ter, attributing his symptoms to a dis- 
order of the digestion, brought about 
by undue anxiety as to the important 
change of life which he contemplated. 
The doctor gave him a prescription, 
bidding him hope for entire recovery 
as soon as the wedding should have 
removed all cause for his present 
solicitude. 

So far, however, from the near ap- 
proach of this event putting a term 
to his anxiety, the morning of his 
marriage found him in a condition at 
once depressed and excited. The 
bride was accompanied by her father, 
and there was a large gathering of 
friends of the contracting parties in 
the little church of Brant Willoughby. 
The villagers thronged round as 
closely as was consistent with their 
respect for their superiors; and the 
children, to do honor to the marriage, 
had strewn the aisle with flowers and 
sprigs of evergreen shrubs. The pe- 


culiar scent of these last as they were 
trodden underfoot recalled vividly to 
Santal’s memory the great hall at 
Bejant Place, strewn with evergreen 
and scented with spices on a very dif- 
ferent occasion. 
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The bride and bridegroom knelt to- 
gether at the altar-rails, and the min- 
ister began the exhortation with 
which the marriage service opens. 
During the reading of this long ad- 
dress Santal felt his irrational dis- 
quietude increase, and in spite of the 
solemnity of the occasion, and his 
firm resolve not to allow such fancies 
to get the better of him, it was only 
with difficulty that he could control 
his nervousness sufficiently to prevent 
it from being perceived by others. 
The congregation were attentive and 
quiet, but he could hear at the back of 
the church the rustling and disturb- 
ance caused by a place being found 
for some late comer. The concluding 
portion of the address was at length 
reached—“Therefore if any man can 
show any just cause why they may 
not lawfully be joined together let 
him now speak or else hereafter for 
ever hold his peace’”—and the minister 
was proceeding to the next sentence 
when a startling event took place. A 
man at the back of the church had 
risen in his place, and was saying, in 
a calm and clear voice, “I forbid this 
marriage.” 

At the first sound Santal had turned. 
He felt neither the surprise nor anger 
that such an interruption would or- 
dinarily have occasioned, but it came, 
on the contrary, almost as a relief to 
his suspense. This he recognized at 
once as the evil that he had dreaded 
for weeks without being previously 
able to define its nature. It was as if 
he had been taking part in some stage 
play, and that the final catastrophe 
was now approaching in which his 
role, however unpleasant, was not un- 
expected. The voice of the man 
speaking woke a responsive chord in 
his memory, and the clear and delib- 
erate intonation seemed perfectly 
familiar to him. He looked at the 
speaker and saw a tall man in the 
prime of life, dressed in an ecclesias- 
tical habit of black cloth. He was 
clean-shaven, and his regular but 
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emaciated features wore an air of pe- 
culiar sanctity. 

A painful silence had fallen upon 
the congregation, and all eyes were 
fixed on the intruder. He spoke again 
“I forbid you to proceed, for this 
man is already married.” The minis- 
ter who was performing the ceremony 
looked in amazement from Santal to 
the speaker, and from the speaker to 
Santal. The latter had said nothing, 
but the bride burst into tears, and her 
father stamped angrily on the floor. 
“Let us have a truce to this fooling; 
the man is mad; let him be led out of 
the church,” said Mr. Willoughby. 

Santal was pale and silent, but yet 
showed no surprise, and the clergy- 
man put an end to the scene by ask- 
ing the contracting parties and the 
objector to step aside for a moment 
to the vestry, so that the matter might 
be more quietly discussed. When 
they had entered the vestry, the 
clergyman asked the stranger what 
was the reason for his conduct, and 
what were the allegations he made. 
“T allege,” he said, “that on the 24th 
day of June, in the year 1816, I mar- 
ried this man in the chapel at Bejant 
Place, with all the rites of Holy 
Church, to Cecilia, daughter to the 
late Roger Bejant, Esq., and that she 
is his lawful wife.” A shock of sur- 
prise and alarm ran through all the 
listeners except Santal, and Mr. Wil- 
loughby broke in—‘You are a rogue 
and a vagabond, and a vile traducer. 
What proofs do you bring? What is 
your name?” “I am no rogue nor 
vagabond,” the stranger answered, 
“but Theodore Brady, a servant of the 
Society of Jesus, and vicar-apostolic 
of his Holiness the pope; and now re- 
side with Mr. Fermor of Arlaston, in 
Warwickshire. I have no proofs to 
offer, but none are needed. It is for 
this gentleman,” pointing to Santal, 
“to deny what I say; and if he is con- 
tent to deny it, then I am content to 
be esteemed indeed the traducer 
which you call me.” This turned the 
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attention of all to Santal. They ex- 
pected that he would have given an 
immediate and indignant denial, but 
he stood with his head bowed down, 
and uttered not a word. The bride 
touched his arm and turned her face 
appealingly to his. “Anthony,” she 
said, “speak to me; tell me this is 
false.” There was a little pause, and 
then Santal raised his head and said, 
speaking in a profound silence, “I 
cannot deny it, for all that this gen- 
tleman has said is true.” 

Then followed a scene of much ex- 
citement, and the party which had so 
joyously assembled broke up amid 
mingled tears and indignation. The 
bride’s father, after overwhelming 
Santal with reproaches, took his 
daughter by the arm and hurried her 
away, refusing to allow her to ques- 
tion her lover further or to see him in 
private, as she desired. The accused 
himself seemed as one dazed. Except 
the one short admission, he had ut- 
tered no word at all, and had accepted 
the abuse which Mr. Willoughby had 
cast at him without any effort at jus- 
tification. When the assembly had 
dispersed, he called for his saddle- 
horse, which stood by waiting, 
mounted, and rode away on the road 
to London. The stranger who had 
caused the catastrophe disappeared 
during the general confusion that fol- 
lowed it, and when Mr. Willoughby 
sent to inquire for him in order to 
gain a more precise knowledge of Mr. 
Santal’s prior marriage, he was no- 
where to be found. 

From what afterwards transpired, 
Mr. Santal himself seemed to have 
been entirely crushed by so terrible a 
blow. He abandoned both his habits 
and his home, nor did he ever again 
see his seat of Minsteracres. He took 
away with him only one servant, the 
same man who had attended him on 
his journey from Oxford eight years 
before. It was to Winterbourne that 
he now repaired, and took up his quar- 
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ters at the Bejant Arms, where he 
hired permanent lodgings. 

About two months after the scene 
at the church he received a letter from 
Mr. Willoughby couched in concilia- 
tory terms, and informing him that 
the writer was prepared entirely to 
forget the past, and to accept Mr. San- 
tal as his son-in-law, on receiving 
from him an assurance that there was 
no truth in the odious charge which 
had been brought against him. Mr. 
Willoughby was convinced, the letter 
said, that the person who had inter- 


rupted the marriage was an impostor. 


He had caused the fullest inquiries to 
be made, and had referred the matter 
to the chief authorities of the Roman 
Catholie Church in England. They 
agreed that there was in their orders 
no priest of the name of Theodore 
Brady, and that so far from the man 
being the present vicar-apostolic, he 
had impudently assumed the style of 
a former vicar, who had suffered mar- 
tyrdom under Queen Elizabeth. 

The address which he had given was 
also proved to be false, for the Fermor 
family with whom he had represented 
himself to be living at Arlaston, had 
moved from that seat many years ago, 
and the house itself was so completely 
a thing of the past, that even its site 
could no longer be identified. Mr. 
Willoughby had also discovered that 
the chapel at Bejant Place, where the 
marriage was alleged to have taken 
place, was a ruin, and that the Bejants 
themselves were extinct. This being 
so, the writer believed the whole story 
to be false, and was anxious to accept 
Mr. Santal’s assurance to that effect. 
There would have been, he added, no 
room at any time for even the slightest 
suspicion had not color been lent to 
the accusation by Mr. Santal’s own 
unfortunate admission, an admission 
which he was now convinced must be 
attributed solely to the sudden shock 
having bewildered him. His daughter 
had been ailing ever since the rupture, 
and he earnestly begged that for her 


sake, as much as his own, Mr. Santal 
would give the assurance that he 
sought, and in this case their mar- 
riage could at once be celebrated. 

The perusal of this letter occasioned 
Mr. Santal much pain, and his sorrow 
was immeasurably increased by a note 
which was enclosed from Miss Wil- 
loughby, in which she assured him in 
the warmest terms of her unaltered 
love and confidence. He wrote to Mr. 
Willoughby in reply, thanking him 
for his courtesy, but regretting that 
it was not in his power to give the as- 
surance asked for, as the priest’s 
statements were in substance true. 
He expressed the greatest remorse 
that he should be the cause of so 
much suffering to Mr. Willoughby’s 
family, but begged them to believe 
that the facts, if fully understood, 
would show him to be perhaps less 
guilty than now appeared. He could 
not explain further, but Mr. Wil- 
loughby would understand that he 
was quite ready to afford the only 
satisfaction which a gentleman could 
offer, either to Mr. Willoughby him- 
self or to any other person nominated 
by him. So the matter unhappily 
ended, and neither side ever held any 
further communication with the 
other. 

Two years elapsed, and Mr. Santal 
was still at the Bejant Arms, but sadly 
changed. His once robust health had 
completely given way, and his state 
was such as to cause the greatest anx- 
iety to those few friends who saw him 
from time to time. He felt most 
keenly the terrible strain which rested 
upon his honor, and the breaking off 
of his marriage seemed to have en- 
tirely crushed his spirits. He grew 
thin and weak, and would sit the 
greater part of the day in a listless at- 
titude with his hands before him. If 
he went out, it was generally only to 
visit the ruins of Bejant Place, where, 
if reports spoke truly, he not unfre- 
quently passed the entire night; in- 
deed, his chief solace consisted in 
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haunting that spot. The image of 
Cecilia Bejant was ever present with 
him, and grew at length so beloved 
that he looked forward with longing 
to his end, believing that in death he 
would be permitted to rejoin his lost 
bride. His eccentric habits gained 
him among the lower classes the repu- 
tation of being a harmless madman, 
while those of his own rank avoided 
all contact with him as one about 
whom hung some dishonorable mys- 





tery. 

In June of the third year of his 
residence at Winterbourne he fell ill. 
A severe cold, contracted, it was said, 
by a night spent in the ruined chapel 
of Bejant Place, took such effect upon 
a framealready reduced to great weak- 
ness that the coctor who was called 
in at once pronounced his case to be 
serious, if not hopeless. It was the 
same general practitioner who had 
visited Santal eight years before at 
Winterbourne. He was quite familiar 
with the story of the interrupted wed- 
ding, and had seen in it confirmation 
of his previous theories as to Santal’s 
adventure at Bejant Place. He had 
talked the matter over continually 
with his village cronies, and always 
averred that Santal had been drugged 
on that night and decoyed into illicit 
company. The man who had inter- 
rupted the wedding with Miss Wil- 
loughby and afterwards disappeared, 
might have been, he thought, a hedge- 
priest who had actually assisted at 
some mock marriage of Santal on that 
very night. He found in his patient’s 
own mental attitude the greatest ob- 
stacle to his recovery, for Santal 
seemed to have already abandoned his 
hold on life. The issue justified the 
worst apprehensions, and on the 20th 
of June, near the date on which he 
had first visited Winterbourne, Mr. 
Santal breathed his last. 

Shortly before his death he had been 
received into the communion of the 
Church of Rome, a proceeding which 
was considered by those who were 
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aware of it as a further proof of his 
eccentricity. He left strict instruc- 
tions with his servant that he should 
be buried on the south side of the 
church, and as near the Bejant Aisle 
as might be; but the clergyman of the 
parish objected to this being done, as 
Mr. Santal had died a Roman Catho- 
lic. On finding, however, that Santal 
had left a substantial benefaction to 
the parish, he eventually consented to 
the burial being made in that posi- 
tion; but only on the understanding 
that the body should not be taken 
into the church, and that the Protes- 
tant form of service should be read 
at the grave-side. To this the servant 
readily agreed, having, indeed, no rea- 
son to make any opposition. 

This man was sincerely attached to 
his master, and would not leave the 
dead body. But he had come to re- 
gard with superstitious fear the 
strange habits and especially the noc- 
turnal visits to Bejant Place which 
Santal had affected towards the close 
of his life. On the night before the 
burial he did not remain with the 
corpse, saying it was St. John’s eve, 
and the night on which those spirits 
walked who had undone his master. 
He lit candles round the body and 
persuaded the landlord to sit up with 
him below stairs, and they kept watch 
together through the night as they 
had done on that same date ten years 
before. Both dozed off, however, 
towards morning, but woke together 
imagining that they heard a monoto- 
nous murmur as of low chanting pro- 
ceeding from the room above. It 
must, however, have been a dream, for 
on going upstairs they found the 
candles still burning and the body un- 
disturbed. 

When the time of the funeral ar- 
rived there were gathered at the 
grave-side a group of sympathizing 
villagers who wished to pay a last 
token of respect to Mr. Santal’s mem- 
ory; for though they deemed him 
mad, they had always found him will- 
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ing to listen to their complaints and 
anxious to use his wealth in helping 
them in time of need. The coffin had 
been carried from the inn to the grave- 
side, and there rested on trestles; and 
the little crowd about it waited pa- 
tiently for the appearance of the min- 
ister. After a time a report spread 
that the minister was ill; and this was 
shortly confirmed by the arrival of a 
female servant from the rectory, who 
said that her master had been seized 
with faintness, and would not be able 
to perform the service. Those in 
charge of the funeral were at a loss 
what to do, when a stranger who had 
joined the group of spectators stepped 
forward and offered to take the min- 
ister’s place. 

He was, he said, a Roman Catholic 
priest, as indeed his black habit 
showed, and as he understood that 
Mr. Santal had died in the True Faith, 
he would read over him the service 
for the burial of the dead according to 
the Roman rite. No objection was 
raised by the onlookers, and the priest, 
a tall and ascetic-looking man in the 
prime of life, stood on the heap of 
earth which had been removed from 
the grave, and performed the service. 
The spectators listened with wonder, 
but with reverence, to the monotonous 
Latin prayers which he recited until 
all was complete. At the conclusion 
of the ceremony he gave no benedic- 
tion, but merely ejaculated in a fer- 
vent tone the versicle from the burial 
service—“Subvenite Sancti Dei, oc- 
eurite Angeli Domini.” He looked 
round as though expecting a response, 
but the spectators, who understood 
nothing, remained silent. Only a little 
man at the back of the group, with 
shaggy eyebrows and bright eyes, 
whom no one had hitherto observed, 
but who was no doubt a Catholic, re- 
plied in a thin voice with the antiphon 
—‘“Suscipientes animam ejus.” 

MEADE FALKNER. 
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From Temple Bar. 
LORD BRAMWELL. 


A SKETCH. 


In one of the early chapters of the 
“Worthies of England,” Fuller refers to 
the difficulty in finding information as 
to the judges of the land, “time having 
almost outworn the traces thereof.” 
“I perceive,” he adds, “though judges 
have more land than bishops, they have 
less memorials behind them, of the 
time, place and manner, when and 
where they were born and died, and 
how they demeaned themselves.” This 
still holds good. Even a distinguished 
judge is quickly forgotten. His repu- 
tation is as fugitive as that of an actor 
or a singer. To-day his name is in all 
newspapers; he is the central figure of 
a trial universally talked about; what 
“my lord” has said is recorded and dis- 
cussed. To-morrow, his resignation 
once in the hands of the lord chancellor, 
he passes out of sight, and a year hence 
it may be a question, even among law- 
yers, whether he is alive or vegetating 
at Cannes. Some years ago, Lord 
Bramwell, then a member of the Court 
of Appeal, thought of retiring, and was 
talking the matter over with a friend. 
“Some one seeing you in the streets 
the week after you resign,” said the 
latter, “will remark, ‘I think I know 
that man’s face.’ ‘Oh,’ the reply will 
be, ‘his name is Bramwell, the brother 
of the famous engineer.” “Then I 
will not resign,” was Lord Bramwell’s 
comment on this remark as to the fleet- 
ing character of judicial fame; and he 
did not. 

it might have been supposed that 
there would have been at least one ex- 
ception to this rule, and that Lord 
Bramwell’s memory would have es- 
ecaped swift oblivion. His _ strong, 
vigorous, and simple character im- 
pressed his contemporaries. For nearly 
thirty years he was the best known ef 
English judges. He had been on the 
Bench a longer time than any judge of 
the century. All his life he,had been 
much more than a lawyer. When he 
resigned the office of lord justice, it was 
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only to extend his activity into many 
new directions. In America he was 
known almost as well as in England. 
There his judgments were read with as 
much respect as here. “I wish to see 
Westminster Hall and Lord Bramwell,” 
said an American lawyer, explaining the 
object of his visit to Europe. To many 
persons Lord Bramwell had become the 
impersonation of English justice. And 
yet I fear that the fate that seems to 
overtake all judges has befallen my 
friend’s memory. I have looked in vain 
for some sketch of a remarkable life by 
some who knew him better than I did. 

Lord Bramwell was the eldest of 
three distinguished brothers; one being 
the eminent engineer still living, and 
the other a brilliant lad, a universal 
favorite, who gave to society gifts 
meant for mankind, and who died in the 
United States without having fulfilled 
the promise of his early years. The 
father was, at first, a clerk in the bank- 
ing house of Dorrien & Co. of Birchin 
Lane, a firm in the end absorbed by 
the Curries, who were themselves 
swallowed up in Glyn, Mills, Currie & 
Co. A silent, amiable, capable, upright 
man, he became in due time junior part- 
ner. Dorrien’s was not a bank of the 
modern type. There were no palatial 
buildings, no regiment of clerks, no 
partners possessed of fine estates and 
with seats in the House of Lords or 
Commons. The junior partner lived 
over the bank; he was always to be 
found in the bank parlor; and he knew 
the face, credit, and fortune of every 
man whose bills he discounted. 

Lord Bramwell’s mother, by all ac- 
counts, was endowed with rarer parts 
than her husband. She lived to the age 
of ninety-six. To her he owed the vigor 
and vivacity of his intellect. He went 
to no public school or university. He 
was educated at Dr. May’s school at 
Enfield, where he received what used to 
be called a “plain schooling.” We get 
a glimpse into the household life in a 
letter written in the stiff, formal style 
of the time—a style compatible with 
true kindliness—by the father to the lad 
in his thirteenth year. He sends his 
son a watch, with the remark in Mrs. 


Trimmer’s best style, “I wish you many 
years of health and happiness to wear 
the same. I hope you will carefully 
mark the ebb of time, so that you may 
turn out an honest and a clever man.” 
His schooldays ended at sixteen, by 
which time he was Dr. May’s head boy. 
It would be a mistake to suppose, as 
Lord Bramwell’s rugged originality 
might tempt one to infer, that his cul- 
ture was limited. He knew Latin fairly 
well. He took delight, though in a 
desultory fashion, in mathematics. In 
some early papers which have been pre- 
served are to be found calculations and 
solutions of problems. In the corre- 
spondence which he and his friend, 
Chief Baron Pollock, never failed to 
keep up when they were on different 
circuits, are many references to such 
matters. French, German, and Italian, 
Bramwell knew; all three languages he 
spoke fluently, though his accent was far 
from perfect. Spanish he learned late 
in life sufficiently to enable him to read 
with ease any boek in that language. 
He was no mean musician; he sang with 
taste; he delighted to play on the piano 
—indeed, a piano was always to be 
found in his chambers; and if he had 
not followed the modern developments 
of music, few knew better the great 
classical operas. From his early letters 
and note-books, it is clear that, as a 
young man, he had read Hume, Ben- 
tham and Adam Smith. In his note- 
books are many references to Voltaire. 
Altogether it is plain that he was more 
conversant with literature than he ap- 
peared to be or sometimes cared to 
show. “I did not read much,” he once 
said with reference to his youth, “but 
I thought a great deal,” and, as his note- 
books show, on matters most diverse— 
ethics, metaphysics, philosophy, poli- 
tics, and even theology. The notion 
that a lawyer should be a sort of secular 
monk, with his mind running only on 
“cases” and “points,” was at all times 
wholly repugnant to him. 

He had, on going to the Bar, the 
supreme advantage of a business train- 
ing. In his father’s bank he acquired a 
knowledge of business ways and forms 
which enabled him to argue cogently 
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and lucidly before a City special jury 
an action involving complicated bill 
transactions. To hear him discussing 
the points in dispute in Vagliano v. The 
Bank of England, for example, was to 
a banker or merchant an intellectual 
pleasure. Bills of lading and marine 
policies were not merely documents 
which he had read of in books; he had 
actually fingered them, and had seen 
money staked, lost, and won upon 
them. 

After many fluctuations of intention, 
and forming vague plans for seeking his 
fortune in America, Mr. Bramwell de- 
cided to go to the Bar, which was then 
a very different profession from what 
it now is. In 1830 the Law List was a 
slim volume of three or four hundred 
pages; now it is four times as bulky. 
Counsel of all kinds then numbered only 
about one thousand; now they are about 
eight times as many. It was then com- 
mon to practise several years as a 
certificated special pleader below the 
Bar, until the young aspirant had made 
good his footing, and gathered round 
him a group of clients. When special 
pleaders came into existence is not 
clear; the most plausible surmise is that 
they made their appearance at a time 
when, under the Penal Laws, Roman 
Catholics were excluded from the Bar. 
Under the complicated system of special 
pleading which existed before the Com- 
mon Law Procedure Acts they flour- 
ished. By 1830 there were about forty 
special pleaders not members of the 
Bar, and they included several men des- 
tined to eminence; among others, Byles, 
afterwards Mr. Justice Byles, Hugh 
Hill, afterwards Mr. Justice Hill, Platt, 
Barnes Peacock, Samuel Warren, Un- 
thank, Dodgson, Hayward, and last, but 
probably then best known, the two 
Chittys. By 1845 the special pleaders 
were strong enough to form a Pleaders’ 
Club. It kept a Black Book, wherein 
were written the names of solicitors 
who did not pay their fees. Each suf- 
ferer put his initials against the name 
of the defaulter; and you might esti- 
mate the risk run in taking papers by 
noting the number of the initials. I 
divulge no secret in saying that the 
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black list, which still exists, was very 
long, and, in fact, included hundreds of 
names. 

Mr. Bramwell became a pupil of Mr. 
Fitzroy Kelly, then the foremost junior 
at the Common Law Bar. ‘lhose who 
recall him as chief baron can scarcely 
understand what he was in 1830. 
There was the same tedious copious- 
ness, relentless redundancy, the same 
labored, old-fashioned, formal mo- 
notony of speech, the same fearless reit- 
eration, the same confident, naive 
egotism, the same dallying over details, 
the same lack of humor which had 
marked him as an advocate; what had 
vanished, or was impaired, was the 
grasp of complicated facts, the cogent 
logic which made his legal arguments 
almost unequalled. Mr. Bramwell thus 
found himself, to quote Anstey’s lines:— 


Among the blest, the chosen few, 

(Blest if their happiness they knew), 
Who, for three hundred guineas paid 
To some great Master of the Trade, 
Have at his rooms by special favor, 
His leave to use their best endeavor, 
By drawing pleas, from ten till four, 
To earn him twice three hundred more; 
And, after dinner, may repair 

To ’foresaid rooms, and then and there 
Have ’foresaid leave, from five till ten, 
To draw th’ aforesaid pleas again. 


Kelly was quick to detect the unusual 
parts of his pupil. “Ask Mr. Bram- 
well to look at the papers,” was a fre- 
quent remark to clients when the mas- 
ter was busy. And yet Bramwell did 
not, as a special pleader, meet at once 
with great success. He never in one 
year made three hundred guineas, and 
in his last year as a special pleader his 
fees fell to two hundred guineas. Al- 
most in despair he resolved to be called 
to the Bar. Common though it was in 
those days to begin practice as a special 
pleader, there was a little jealousy, not 
very substantial or lasting, of those who 
entered the profession in this way; and 
the feeling is expressed in an “Installa- 
tion Ode on the Advent of the Last New 
Pleader on the Home Circuit,” by 
Arnould. afterwards a judge of the 
High Court of Bombay. and then noet 
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laureate of the Home Circuit. The 
scene, we may suppose, is the mess 
dinner at Lewes or Maidstone, and the 
poet thus apostrophizes the aspiring 
pleader, “pale incarnation of a Surre- 
butter:”— 


Gaze round the board and see each manly 
brow 

Glow with the thought “I am not such as 
thou.” 

See generous scorn from Shee’s' proud 
forehead glance, 

See wily Chambers? scowl] at thee askance. 

Grim Gurney? glares; sardonie Ballantine* 

Grins with a glee that is not all divine; 

Clarkson for thee sighs forth his mildest 


growl, 

And Willes® bewails thee with an Irish 
howl; 

While in full chorus all the Session’s lead- 
ers 

Shout to a man, “Down, down with special 
pleaders!” 

Then look again, and see what fate at- 
tends 

Those hapless beings thou mayst call thy 
friends. 

Lo! where his timorous front great Ogle® 
rears, 


A verdant junior of ingenuous years, 

In prime of youth experiencing the joy 

Of being greeted as “a climbing boy.” 

Lo! blushing Bramwell, with a m-=:den 
grace, 

Strives to look honest in a jury’s face. 

The indignant jury, spite of all his wiles, 

See special pleading in his blandest 
smiles, 

And find for Noakes when he appears for 
Styles. 


The poet bids the rash aspirant 


Pause, then, and ponder whilst thou may- 
est trace 

A backward march to thine own dwelling- 
place; + 

Or should’st thy soul some Circuit crave to 
roam, 

Traverse all others and avoid the Home. 


1 Afterwards Mr. Justice Shee. 

2 Mr. Montague Chambers, Q.C., never to be 
orgotten by members of the Home Circuit. 

8’ Mr. Russell Gurney, afterwards recorder of 
London. 

* Sergeant Ballantine. 

5 Afterwards Mr. Justice Willes, 

6 A well-known pleader, 
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Bramwell had at first the fate of most 
men who come to the Bar with no 
powerful connections. Much smaller 
than it now is—more like a big college 
at Oxford or Cambridge—a distinctly 
able man was more likely to be quickly 
picked out than he is now. Mr. Bram- 
well did not at once leap into practice, 
nor had he to wait idle for years. His 
merits were solid, if not brilliant; and 
he was not troubled with diffidence or 
self-consciousness. “There are modest 
men,” he once said; “I am not one of 
them.” The following is his account of 
his first brief:— 


July 10.—Called to Bar on the 4th of 
May; had a brief from Rye on the 5th to 
move for a rule calling on an attorney to 
pay a sum of money pursuant to under- 
taking. I felt very wretched. However, 
I got my rule and acquitted myself de- 
cently, Iam told. I was more angry than 
frightened—more inclined to quarrel] with 
any one who looked quizzical than afraid 
to speak. No doubt I was very agitated— 
so much so that I could hardly sign my 
name. My second case was at Nisi Prius 
about five weeks afterwards, when I ex- 
amined a witness with great sang froid 
for plaintiff, the same for plaintiff, fourth 
for plaintiff; deserted by Kelly, addressed 
the jury for upwards of half an hour, with 
all the confidence of an old stager. Next 
day held a watching brief for Gunning, 
and was horribly nervous. Jem.—Suc- 
ceeded in each, and was said to have man- 
aged my cause, when left by Kelly, very 
well. If so, it was comparatively only, for 
it certainly might have been better done, 
when I think of what I left undone and 
unsaid. But it was a trying case; lasted 
five hours, and on my conscience, I be- 
lieve, (I) did it very tidily. Now I am 
being felicitated on having got called, be- 
cause I have made as much again as I 
should have done at pleading. Quid 
tamen? I have made between £50 and 
tuv, which is not at a rate which will keep 
me; and perhaps eventually I might have 
done better to plead longer. However, 
as in marrying, so in getting called; you 
get rid of the restlessness attending on the 
possibility of a change, and must content 
yourself with the state you are in. When 
I consider my unhappiness the first time I 
was in court, how absurd it seems, how 
foolish to fret over that which must pass 
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away so shortly. Only, as Voltaire says, 
“Je n’y vois pas de ressource,”—Zadig. 
I certainly like my present life better. It 
is more cheerful; the money is more easy 
to earn, to say nothing of there being 
more of it. 


Lord Bramwell once described his 
first success on Circuit thus:— 


One day I was sitting in my chambers 
when there came a shagbag attorney with 
a brief for Maidstone, Platt to lead me. 
In the course of the case the counsel on the 
other side raised an objection. Platt 
answered the point indignantly, and the 
judge thought so. I whispered something 
to Platt, and found myself on my legs 
giving my answer. “Oh, that is quite a 
different matter, Mr. Platt,” said the 
judge, satisfied and convinced. I sat 
down, having made a very good impres- 
sion. I thought briefs would be showered 
upon me, but they were not—that attor- 
neys would be at my chambers when I 
returned, but they were not. Still, from 
tnat time, somehow, I never looked back. 


Long before Bramwell had taken silk 
he had made good his footing. He was 
known to be the favorite pupil of Kelly, 
and he had the reputation of having as 
little nonsense in his composition as any 
man of his time. 

As all sorts of legends, for the most 
part full of exaggeration, circulate re- 
specting the earnings of a successful 
barrister, we may give the actual 
amounts of Mr. Bramwell’s fees. In 
the sixth year after his call his income 
was £850; in the seventh and eighth 
years it had risen to £1,187 6s. and 
£1,533; and thereisa notein the fee book 
of the latter year that Dowling, the well- 
known law reporter, had betted him a 
dinner for four, that in three years he 
would confess to having passed all 
juniors on the Home Circuit. In 1851 
he was made, with universal approval, 
a Q.C. by Lord Cranworth, and in that 
year his fees mounted to £3,414. After 
he took silk his practice advanced by 
leaps and bounds, as the foilowing 
figures show: first year, £4,549; second 
£5,846; third year £7,107; fourth £7,488, 
During his last year at the Bar his fees 
were nearly £8,000, a very large pro- 
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fessional income in days when fees 
were much smaller, refreshers far rarer 
than they now are. At the Guild Hall 
he acquired a reputation second to none. 
Neither Byles nor Lush—to name two 
of his contemporaries on the same cir- 
cuit—had more briefs than he in com- 
mercial cases. Of thirty-eight special 
jury actions at Croydon on his last cir- 
cuit, he was engaged ir no fewer than 
twenty-nine. Special juries came to 
know him, and found it difficult to resist 
Bramwell’s pithy, apparently unstudied, 
talk. “It strikes me,” he was wort to 
say, with uplifted finger and sagacious 
look; and what struck him, struck them 
also. Out came a homely sentence, 
some simple aphorism which might veil 
a fallacy, but which stuck to the jury- 
men’s minds, and survived the sum- 
ming-up and the disconcerting babble 
of the jury-room. With most of the 
judges he was a favorite, and in par- 
ticular with that miracle of astuteness, 
Sir John Jervis, chief justice of the 
Common Pleas. In referring to Bram- 
well the chief justice always spoke with 
admiration of “My learned friend, Mr. 
Bramwell.” With Lord Campbell for 
some reason he was always coming into 
collision. Impatient and somewhat 
despotic in his later years, that judge 
had acquired a way, as he paced up and 
down the bench, of dropping during the 
trial, for the ear of the jury, remarks of 
a kind which Bramwell resented. On 
one occasion there was an explosion. 
In the early stages of a case in which 
he was the defendant, Lord Campbell 
had forgotten himself so far as to let 
fall more than one observation favor- 
able to the plaintiff. When Bramwell’s 
turn to open the defendant’s case came, 
he began in this wise: “Gentlemen of 
the jury, when a plausible case, sup- 
ported by piausible evidence, is put be- 
fore you in a plausible way, by a plau- 
sible advocate, you may be pardoneé for 
thinking that there is no answer to it; 
but that a man”—and here the speaker 
pointed towards the judge—“whose life- 
time has been passed in Courts of Justice 
and the administration of the law, who 
has been appointed to preside over your 
deliberations, that his experience may 
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remedy your inexperience, should so far 
forget himself as to ignore the golden 
rule ‘Hear the other side,’ fills me with 
astonishment and indignation.” Camp- 
bell, it is only just to add, summed up 
with perfect impartiality, and the de- 
fendant succeeded. 

Mr. Bramwell married early; indeed, 
it must be recorded that he, a master 
of practical wisdom, married, as his 
friends thought, imprudently. It is 
characteristic that he who discussed 
everything also discussed in his note- 
books the question, interesting to all the 
sons of men, whether marriage is a 
necessity to a complete life, and that 
he put both sides with fairness and 
force. Perhaps in literature are not 
many franker discussions of the prob- 
lem than the following. Apropos of his 
own marriage and that of a friend, he 
argues with himself the question 
whether marriage is “really the pretty 
thing we fancy, neither a pis aller nor 
a mere object, a thing which, from not 
having, we want.” 





Why should Idoubt?* I’vetried. Truly 
if my case decided the question the an- 
swer would be short. It would answer it 
for another (ease) like its own; but how 
often does it occur? Passion in each, ex- 
cessive, undoubted in one at least, and 
returned as well as man can return it by 
the other. Then I venture to say that we 
had qualities to like and admire forever 
in the other. . . . Without an acquaint- 
ance, no visiting, no gaiety, all friends and 
relations quarrelled with, thrown entirely 
on our own mutual affection, and that 
very circumstance, combined with poverty 
—the feeling of having acted imprudently 
in the worldly (and true) sense of the 
word, and pride, an honest, stern pride of 
independence, the resolution to show those 
friends and relations that our indepen- 
dence was not imprudence—who knows 
the effect of these things? No; my case is 
no precedent even for myself. 

March 20.—The part with the* (the pas- 
sage above quoted) is a blunder. Intend- 
ing to consider the question generally, I 
was led by thinking of my own case to do 
so in a particular point of view only, and 
that the least favorable one, viz., poverty, 
and that I would not try again, nor advise 
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any one to do so. But as to the general 
question, supposing circumstances easy. 
First, if two people are desperately in love, 
they are beyond advice or reflection. So, 
if they fancy they are. But the more 
common case is, whereaman meets various 
women, feels a little inclination here and 
there, and finally a decided little prefer- 
ence for one; what had he better do? 
Cultivate it? Fall in love all he can? or 
shut himself up in himself? I assume 
that he has no reason to suppose that he 
cannot make himself acceptable, and that 
the object of his penchant is of average 
amiability, and so forth, or rather of the 
same rank in these matters as himself, 
worthy of him, he worthy of her; what’s 
to be done? I believe this question, like 
all similar generalities on men, national 
character, ete., incapable of a precise an- 
swer. You had better form a_ specific 
opinion for each individual. But had I, 
without knowing my man, to advise him, 
I should say “Fall in love and marry,” for 
many reasons. While a man is unmarried 
he can always get married; not so 
e converso. This possibility of change 
must always prevent that settled feeling 
which the married man has. It must, as I 
say, always make one treat “‘present bless- 
ings,” which are the true joys of life, as 
temporary only, and so deprive them of 
theirreal value. But,besides this, I believe 
every man to have a faculty of liking, 
which is a passion, and, ungratified, a 
most painful (one) like others. No father, 
mother, or friend suffices for the appeas- 
ing of this—a wife or a child may. How- 
ever tender one’s regard may be for the 
first-named, it is stern and hard compared 
with the doating—silly if you will—love 
you bear a child, or which a few may feel 
for wife or husband. And even those who 
cannot feel passionate love must be more 
intimate friends with wife or husband 
than any one else. Therefore, I say 
marry. It will be said, ‘This is one side of 
the question only. But think of sickness, 
death, ill-humor, infidelity, bad, stupid, 
deformed children turning out ill, hanged. 
transported, bankrupt, ete.!” I know. 
All I ean say is, I think it worth the risk. 


Some may say, A low plane of 


thought! The reflection of others will 
be, What an antidote to much mawkish 
literature on this subject: and how 
much purer and even loftier than senti- 
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trivial and common, though 


ment, 
tricked out in fine words! 

In 1850 there existed profound dissat- 
isfaction with the working of the Com- 


mon Law Courts. The system of 
pleading had become out of harmony 
with the age. Lawyers were becoming 
tired of the tyranny of Baron Parke, 
and beginning to scoff at the wisdom of 
Meeson and Welsby. There was a gen- 
eral desire to see justice done even at 
the expense of the record. The jurists 
who said, “To be sure the man owes the 
money; but how make up the posted?” 
were passing away. Lord Cranworth 
resolved to set on foot an inquiry into 
the working of the Common Law 
Courts, and among the commissioners 
whom he chose were Mr. Willes, who, 
after having made a _ reputation at 
Trinity College, Dublin, had acquired a 
large practice, and his friend Mr. Bram- 
well. Both of them took great pains 
with their task. They did not confine 
themselves to the enunciation of general 
principles; they elaborated the details 
of the proposed changes; they penned 
the clauses of a bill to give effect to 
them. They even visited America one 
long vacation in order to study on the 
spot the new procedure of the State of 
New York. To lawyers of the present 
day it is not easy to appreciate the effect 
of the Common Law Procedure Acts, 
the outcome of this inquiry. A whole 
world of learning was rendered as use- 
less as the rules of astrology or 
alchemy; mountains of rubbish were re- 
moved; a new spirit pervaded the 
courts. To judges of the school of 
Parke and Holroyd, litigation had been 
very much like a game of cards or chess. 
There must be perfect fairness. But 
above all there must be no revoking; 
and whether a victory was won by 
tricks or honors mattered not. This, as 
the history of jurisprudence laws 
shows, is a stage through which all 
systems of law pass. Among some 
savage tribes it is forbidden to mention 
one’s mother-in-law or one’s wife’s re- 
lations. The archaic rules on the sub- 
ject are as strict as, and not unlike, 
those in English law relative to mis- 
joinder. The peculiarity of our law 
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was that this technical rigor, character- 
istic of primitive times, had so long sur- 
vived. The change brought about by 
the Common Law Procedure Acts was 
not accepted with universal satisfac- 
tion. There were murmurs. which 
sometimes took a humorous form. Ar- 
nould, the Home Circuit laureate, al- 
ready quoted, wrote some jingling 
verses entitled “Bramwell, his Dream,” 
in strains a little too Rabelaisian to be 
cited entirely. A phantom crew of 
“Demurrers,” “Rules to Compel,” 
“Nunes pro tunes,” and other horrid 
forms appear, and hurl reproaches at 
Bramwell as a traitor to his order. 


Yon great ghost who gloomily flutters— 

Veil your eyes—is the awful spectre 

Of what was once the casual Ejector. 

That lathy phantom you see afar 

Was once, thou Traitor, the Common Bar. 

And yon brown blotch—none now can be 
duller— 

Rooked cheerily once as Express Color. 

There Trover flits, ete., ete. 

“But thou, who hast risen and thriven 

At, in, and by that which thou now 
wouldst destroy— 

Thou”’—and here the din so furious grew, 

And the grisly host, with such fierce joy 

In their cruel eyes, at Bramwell flew, 

That he well-nigh woke. 


Mr. Bramwell’s friend and fellow- 
commissioner, Mr. Willes, was ap- 
pointed a judge in succession to Maule; 
and in 1856 Bramwell became Parke’s 
successor in the Exchequer. “I am sure 
I cannot be wrong in appointing you,” 
said Lord Cranworth, in conveying to 
Bramwell the news; and even that most 
exacting of critics, Baron Parke him- 
self, was satisfied, for he wrote: “I 
rejoice much to hear from the chan- 
cellor that you are to supply myself on 
the Exchequer. No appointment could 
be better. May you sit there, or in a 
higher place, as long as I have done, or 
longer. You will find the judicial seat 
eminently comfortable.” Parkethought 
well of the appointment; so too thought 
all who knew Mr. Bramwell. What 
perhaps they did not perceive so clearly 
as is now possible was the significance 
of the appointment—the fact that the 
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succession of Bramwell was indicative 
of a great change coming over English 
law. Of Parke and his influence a word 
may here be said. For about twenty- 
eight years he had been on the Bench; 
and he had left his impress on English 
law as had done no other Common Law 
judge since Mansfield—unfortunately 
an impress of an opposite nature. 
Many merits Parke had—a_ single- 
minded desire to administer the law as 
he conceived it; acuteness,_ terse, 
luminous, and precise expression, and 
learning of a kind, and within certain 
narrow limits. But his influence, as a 
whole, it can scarcely be doubted, was 
evil; he aggravated and perpetuated 
much that was bad in our legal system. 
He did mischief by his well-meant en- 
deavors to give, undismayed by conse- 
quences, greater strictness and rigidity 
to legal rules than the affairs of men 
admit of. “Think of the state of the 
record!” was the answer of the school 
reared by Parke to those who would 
attain the great objects for which 
courts, law and lawyers exist. His 
historical learning and that of his still 
more erudite contemporary, Mr. Jus- 
tice Willes, were not always of a 
griindlich character. Their acquaint- 
ance with the reports was prodigious. 
Both of them knew the Year Books, and 
the manuals and text-writers of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. But 
of much of that real history of the law 
of England which scholars such as 
Professor Maitland are bringing to light 
—that which is to be found outside text- 
books and reports, in early charters, in 
the proceedings, for the most part, still 
unprinted, of local courts, in the court 
rolls, and in the despised “Chronicle 
law’’—they perhaps knew no more than 
some of their contemporaries; probably 
less than one of them, Mr. J. W. Smith, 
the gifted author of the “Leading 
Cases,” who united to indefatigable 
industry an insight into the true history 
of England marvellous, considering the 
materials accessible to him. Professor 
Vinogradoff, in his work on “Villenage 
in England,” remarks:— 


Facts are brought into a system by 
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Coke, but the system is strictly a legal 
one; undigested historical knowledge is 
made to yield the necessary store of lead- 
ing cases, and, quite apart from the naive 
perversion of most particulars, the entire 
view of a subject is entirely opposed to 
historical requirements, for it makes the 
past an illustration of the present, and re- 
gards it as planned on the same lines. 


No better example of this tendency to 
look for the present in the past could be 
found than in some of Parke’s judg- 
ments. All of his contemporaries, it 
must be added, did not overrate him. 
One who knew him well thus expresses, 
in a letter to Lord Bramwell, his opinion 
of the legal autocrat of 1850:— 


Parke was not a great man at all. He 
was a very considerable one. His intel- 
lectual powers were like the explosive 
compositions called fulminatory — very 
powerful within a limited space. He wasa 
very kind, but not a generous, man. He 
gave his sympathy freely; not as the 
bishop gives a blessing, because it costs 
nothing, but because he had really a kind 
heart. ... Thecase of Ellen v. Top* (I 
think that is the name of the case), about 
an apprentice, is the best sample I know 
of Parke and Rolfe, and the triumph of 
law above common sense in small minds. 
Parke ... cited the case of a sale of a 
West Indian estate with a few slaves 
wanting, and introduced the doctrine of the 
objection not going to the whole considera- 
tion. Rolfe (cujus in corpore pusillo mens 
est magis pusilla) turned round and 
adopted Parke’s view. In the mean time, 
Wilde made Rolfe a vice-chancellor, and 
Martin, with his sound law, and, I had 
almost said, if possible sounder sense, 
came into the court. The case was stated 
to him by Parke, and was answered by a 
contemptuous “Pooh! nonsense!” to 
Parke’s great astonishment, and the 
court was saved from the disgrace of 
Parke’s judgment. 

He (Parke) never thought a judgment 
perfect unless it referred expressly to 
every decided case that in any degree bore 
on the question. I once asked him what 
judges and advocates were to do two hun- 
dred years hence. His reply was, “They 
must do the best they can when that time 
comes. At present I think a solemn judg- 
ment should refer to every case.” His 
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notion of law was entirely made up of 
eases. In short, it was the law of cases, 
and not the law of principles. Bayley 
(Sir John) at Nisi Prius had a desire (I 
think quite insane) of endeavoring to 
reconcile all the evidence, and would adopt 
that view of a cause which seemed to do 
so. So Parke was for reconciling all the 
cases (Heaven help him!), and thought a 
decision that would seem to do so must be 
right. 


The business in the Court of Ex- 
chequer when Mr. Bramwell became a 
member of it was larger than that of the 
two other Common Law Courts. In the 
seven years beginning 1850 the average 
number of cases tried in the Queen’s 
Bench, Common Pleas and Exchequer 
was 433, 324, and 495. One or two of 
his colleagues were men of mark. 
Chief Baron Pollock abounded in 
varied, discursive vigor and _intel- 
ligence, not inconsistent with indolence. 
He was fond of mathematics, chemistry, 
and mechanics; he loved to discuss Dar- 
win’s theory, or Buckle’s book, or the 
last lecture at the Royal Institution; he 
was not very prone to dwell on, per- 
haps he did not care to be very conver- 
sant with, the minutize of English law; 
his was altogether a very capable intel- 
ligence, not the less useful because he 
was not lifted above the earth by too 
many subtle ideas. Martin, his son-in- 
law. was firm-set, erect, matter-of-fact, 
and incisive; quick to catch the sym- 
pathies of a jury; justly beloved by all 
who knew him; impatient of technical- 
ities; always eager, as one of his col- 
leagues said, to get through the rind of 
the orange as fast as possible, and wont 
to come crashing in upon subtle argu- 
ments with some such remark, thun- 
dered out in a strong accent, as this: 
“The man has got the goods; he ought 
to pay for them.” Channell was a 
sound lawyer, somewhat dull, and, it 
was said, with a depressing knowledge 
that he was dull, who was successful 
in the days when the Common Pleas 
was the close preserve of the serjeants. 
On the Bench he distinguished himself 
chiefly by his severity to burglars, 
garotters and such-like gentry. Mr. 
Bramwell's first instructor in the Com- 
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mon Law, Sir Fitzroy Kelly, presided in 
the Court of Exchequer. When he was 
appointed, he wrote in his old-fashioned 
formal way to his pupil:— 


I accept your offer of allegiance much as 
an emperor of Germany or Austria would 
take fealty, suit, and service from a king 
of Prussia. Don’t, however, be a Count 
Bismarck with me; and I shall take in- 
struction and learn jurisprudence and 
practice from you, as you did from me 
some six-and-thirty years ago. 


Of rarely equalled ability as a lawyer, 
Kelly came too late to the Bench to at- 
tain eminence thereon, even if he had 
natuially possessed the involuntary, 
unconscious impartiality of an admi- 
rablejudge. Of Watsonand Pigott, two 
other occupants of the Bench in Baron 
Bramwell’s time, little need be said; 
the former was a member of the Court 
only for a short time; the latter has 
been described as courteous, harmless, 
and unimportant. All things con- 
sidered, Baron Bramwell towered above 
most of his colleagues; certainly no one 
was equally good at Nisi Prius and in 
Banc, in trying a prisoner or deciding a 
civil action. One who knew him well, 
professionally and otherwise, writes:— 


A prisoner before Lord Bramwell al- 
ways had a fair and full chance, but if 
guilty rarely escaped. His voice and man- 
ner were singularly impressive, and when 
passing sentence he rarely failed to add a 
few words of kindly advice and exhorta- 
tion, which were often not without effect 
upon those to whom they were addressed. 
In court he was the central figure; held 
the reins and directed the case. However 
eminent the counsel who appeared before 
him, the jury looked to him for guidance 
and direction. 


Another friend, who had practised 
many years before him, recalls how 
often to nervous and bewildered pris- 
oners he spoke in some such terms as 
thes : “Do yourself justice, and tell us 
boldly what you want the jury to know. 
What have you got to be afraid of? 
Take your own time; we don’t want to 
hurry you.” 

More than once his strong, clear 
words of direction to juries had effects 
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far beyond the case with respect to 
which they were spoken. It fell to him, 
in 1867, to try certain workmen charged 
with intimidation in carrying out a 
system of picketting. Bramwell spoke 
with earnestness and emphasis, and in 
the plainest words of this practice. He 
blurted out the indignation of an honest 
mind against tyranny; and the moral 
effect of his statement of the Common 
Law was immense. Chief Justice Erle 
wrote to him with enthusiasm of the 
terms of his direction:— 


They are spoken by a seer; they are 
adopted by the strong minds of the time, 
and they have made the law clear that 
picketting, such as you tried, is not lawful. 
Go on and prosper, strong as that noble 
mastiff of your own. 


Perhaps no judge was ever more at 
home with a jury than Baron Bramwell; 
and if the case were intricate, and the 
special jury an unusually good one, a 
trial under his guidance was all that a 
lover of justice could desire. He was 
not blind to the faults of juries. “If 
juries had to give the reasons for their 
verdicts,” he once said, “trial by jury 
would not last five years.” He did not 
think a jury of farmers, “who are very 
much fatigued from being taken and 
shut up in a hot room,” were so capable 
judges of facts as men trained to sift 
and weigh them. But the institution 
was to be defended if only because it 
popularized the administration of the 
law. Once, when arguing in the House 
of Lords, he was asked how people 
could enter into so stringent a covenant 
as that which he suggested; he an- 
swered, “My lords, they will trust to 
that true Court of Equity, a jury, which, 
disregarding men’s bargains and law, 
will decide what is right in spite of all 
you say to them.” And very strangely, 
as his own experience showed, might 
this “true Court of Equity” act. He 
was never weary of denouncing the 
persistent unfairness of juries to rail- 
way companies; and he well knew their 
ability to misunderstand everything 
done and said by judge, counsel, and 
witnesses. With the assistance of a 


i A reference to a favorite dog. 
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special jury, he once tried at assizes an 
action of trespass or ejectment, the 
question in dispute being whether the 
lord of the manor or an adjoining owner 
was entitled to certain strips of land 
at the side of a road. Maps, plans, and 
conveyances threw little light on the 
matter, and many witnesses were called 
to prove acts of ownership. One of the 
witnesses was the surveyor of high- 
ways. The evidence was nicely ba)l- 
anced, and the learned baron took great 
pains to sift it, and to explain to the 
jury the effects of the acts proved. To 
his surprise, they promptly and con- 
fidently, in this obscure and difficult 
case, returned a verdict for the defend- 
ant. On leaving the assize town, the 
judge found himself in a railway car- 
riage with one of the special jurymen. 
“Well, you gentlemen,” he said, “had 
not much trouble in arriving at a ver- 
dict.” “Oh dear, no!” was the reply. 
“After your summing-up as to those 
acts of ownership, it was quite clear to 
us that the real owner of the land was 
the surveyor of highways!” The jury- 
men had not the excuse for blundering 
that Baron Bramwell was long-winded 
and tedious, or that he leavened his 
summing-up with dogmatism about 
matters unconnected with the business 
before him. He could be concise and 
pithy—he could not be anything else. 
In the memoir published at his death 
in the Times are some instances of his 
terseness. Here is another told of him 
by the late Mr. Justice Archibald. A 
prisoner was tried before the baron on 
a charge of stealing a ham. The day 
was hot; the counsel were loquacious; 
the audience perspired, and so did the 
ham, the presence of which made itself 
felt in court as the day wore on. At 
last, every one being weary, came the 
judge’s turn tosum up. He did so thus: 
“There, gentlemen, is the prisoner; and 
there, gentlemen, is the ham. Consider 
your verdict.” 

Few judges had more interest in their 
work or a higher idea of what was 
needed for the performance of their 
duties. Lord Wensleydale had told him 
that no judge who did not read the 
reports could do his duty: and Baron 
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assured the common law 
in 1857, that he had 


Bramwell 
commissioners, 
acted on this advice. 


When I was at the Bar I did not pretend 
to read them, and my clients knew that I 
did not read them, and they took me for 
better or worse with notice. But I can- 
not serve the public in that way, and I 
read them now diligently and faithfully, 
and they require time. ... I read what 
I may suppose you may call the orthodox 
reports of the three Common Law Courts, 
namely, Ellis and Blackburn, the Com- 
mon Bench Reports, and Hurlstone and 
Norman. I read the Law Journal reports, 
Equity and Common Law, and I read the 
Jurist reports. I read over the same case 
very often three times; but, if I do not do 
so, I am not sure that I shall not miss it, so 
I read it to make sure. If I find upon 
reading it I remember it, I do not trouble 
myself to read any further. . . . I am al- 
most reluctant to call it a labor, because, 
as I have said before, it is more often to 
me an amusement than anything else; but 
if it were not an amusement I should still 
have to do it. No doubt, if it were not 
there to be done, one would not do it; so 
that in that sense it may be said that the 
multiplicity of reports causes an additional 
amount of occupation. It may be asked, 
“Why does one not read the same thing 
in duplicate?” My answer to that is that, 
if I distinctly comprehend the case when 
I read, I do not trouble myself to read 
it again; but it very frequently happens 
that you find varieties of expression in the 
judgments, where they have not been con- 
sidered or written, of such a character 
that it is quite desirable that you should 
read both reports. 


How many judges before or since 
have taken equal pains to keep abreast 
of the progress of law! And all this 
labor was expended by a judge who, 
according to universal admission, was 
a great master of the Common Law. 

One gift he had to a degree altogether 
unequalled by his contemporaries on 
the Bench—the gift of straightforward, 
unentangled speech. A page of Hobbes 
is scarcely more lucid and terse than 
Bramwell’s exposition at its best. His 
judgments read like nothing so much 
as happy translations from the Digest; 
the same terseness; the same sense of a 
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man reasoning with large practical sa- 
gacity and with the facts of life present 
to him; the same clearness and ep!- 
grammatie point. A friend writes on 
this matter: “He attached more impor- 
tance to style than was generally 
thought. Speech or writing he liked to 
have terse. Length, repetition, or 
diffuseness, though sometimes neces- 
sary to make an impression on dull 
minds, he thought always resulted in 
lack of vigor; and the misuse of words 
he thought led to unconscious exaggera- 
tion.” Another gift, not less rare, was 
the courageous directness and the sim- 
plicity of the solutions which Baron 
Bramwell in trying cases sometimes 
adopted. One of his colleagues, writ- 
ing to him, mentions this peculiarity, 
and adds:— 


Somebody would ask Paley. ‘How do 
you account for so and so?” Sir, it is a 
lie! and that is the solution of it,”’ Paley 
would answer. A judge ought to be firm 
enough to call a lie a lie, and to call upon 
a jury to disbelieve it. The silly twaddle 
of trying to get something reasonable and 
satisfactory by mixing up truth and false- 
hood together should find no place in a 
Court of Nisi Prius. I have sometimes 
thought that, in the Houses of Parliament 
and in the Courts, there is not enough of 
the sternness or truth. In Parliament a 
man may say anything, however offensive, 
provided he’ll say that the words did not 
mean what they import. 


An incident little known in Bram- 
well’s life may be here noticed. The 
office given, to the great scandal of law- 
yer and laymen, to Sir Robert Collier, 
had been previously offered to three 
judges. So much was stated in the de- 
bates in Parliament in 1872. It was not 
generally known that the appointment 
was offered to Sir George Bramwell. 
The correspondence with Lord Sel- 
borne and Mr. Gladstone on the subject 
is before me, and is honorable to all 
concerned. Baron Bramwell wished 
time to consider: the government asked 
for a prompt answer. In the end he 
declined to take the office on the con- 
ditions offered. 


In 1876, when the Judicature Acts 
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were about to come into operation, he 
was made a lord justice of appeal. 
Whether he showed to as much advan- 
tage in the Court of Appeal as in the 
court below may be doubted. Perhaps 
the fatigue which comes to the strong- 
est in the evening of life was settling 
down upon him. But he did good work, 
and it was said that he kept within 
bounds more impetuous colleagues. 
When he retired he was made a peer. 
Mr. Gladstone, in offering him this dig- 
nity, said that it would be “recognized 
by the world as no more than a just 
tribute to your long service and the 
great eminence attained by your abil- 
ities and learning,” and the chancellor, 
Lord Selborne, added, “Your long and 
remarkable judicial service, and the 
higher personal qualities which have 
so justly earned for you the respect and 
regard of all your professional brethren, 
as well as my own, were worthy of the 
distinction which the queen has con- 
ferred on you.” 

When Lord Bramwell took his seat in 
the House of Lords it was not to sink 
into inactivity, but to send his energy 
into new channels, and prove that, as 
one of his friends said of him, “the old- 
est of us are the youngest.” He dil- 
igently attended the House, where he 
Was an unsparing censor of grand- 
motherly legislation in all forms. Not 
a dangerous fallacy could show its head 
without bringing down upon it his 
mace. His many letters in the Times 
under the signature “B.,” his speeches 
in the House of Lords, and his pam- 
phlets on “Drink” and Laissez Faire 
give no adequate idea of the variety of 
his labors in the last ten years of his 
life. He was the father confessor, the 
spiritual adviser. and preceptor of 
many who looked up to him and sought 
his counsel—and candid counsel it was, 
for he did not believe in sparing, be- 
tween friends, the epistolary rod. Peo- 
ple of the most diverse character and 
opinions laid before him their secret 
thoughts about men and things in let- 
ters which may one day be published. 
Very widespread was the desire to stand 
well with him, and curious is the evi- 
dent anxiety of some of his correspond- 
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ents that he will not judge them by 
their public utterances. Statesmen in 
private re-argued points upon whici 
they had disagreed with him in public, 
and brother judges laid before him their 
troubles. 

I am not inditing a panegyric, and I 
do not pretend that all Lord Bramwell 
wrote was faultless or even of lasting 
value. The ethical and economical 
problems which he solved in his trench- 
ant way were probably not so simple 
as he conceived. Not even the most 
vigorous intelligence can in such in. 
quiries rely solely on itself. Bramwell 
was too ready to take as final the first 
impressions of his own good sense. He 
was impulsive, and, like most men with 
firm, set convictions, he did not stop 
in a letter or a pamphlet to add all! 
necessary qualifications. But not a line 
from him is pointless or evasive; there 
is not a trace of conventional and un- 
veracious language. He was ever a 
fighter, a born pamphleteer, with the 
virtues as well as the faults of the race. 
To the Morning Chronicle in, 1841 he con- 
tributed a letter on Sir Fitzroy Kelly’s 
bill for amending the law as to hom- 
icide. The proposal Mr. Bramwell 
thought too lenient and illogical. The 
letter is closely reasoned, and to the 
copy before me the author has added 
this manuscript note: “This was written 
by me with the exception of two parts 
between brackets, the first of which 
was wrong, the other a blunder.” Of 
his own writings he had but a moderate 
opinion. To the present writer he re- 
marked, “I only say what I find other 
people were about to say.” 

He was one of the great masters of 
the Common Law in days when a strong 
judge might do much to mould its 
shape. In 1852 the “Statute Book” 
looked much larger than it really was. 
Many of the statutes were repealed, in 
whole or in part, or were obsolete; 
others dealt with ecclesiastical, fiscal or 
technical matters; large regions of 
national life were untouched by legis- 
lation; there was plenty of scope for 
judge-made law, and, with all respect 
to Bentham, it was not the worst part 
of our law. Lord Bramwell did not 
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neglect his opportunity, and he helped 
to shape in no small degree legal doc- 
trines as to negligence, fraud, the law 
of agencies, rescission of contracts, and 
the measure of damages. It was char- 
acteristic of him that he did not bow 
down before precedents, even if appar- 
ently of the highest authority, when 
they seemed to him irrational. Speak- 
ing of a case decided by the House of 
Lords, he remarked in his evidence be- 
fore the Common Law (Judicial Busi- 
ness) Commission in 1857: ““No court of 
course could overrule it, but it has given 
rise to as much litigation as could 
possibly take place, and the result is 
that that case has not been overruled, 
but distinguished from it to such an ex- 
tent that if any party now cited it he 
would be laughed at.” Had he had a 
free hand—had he been in the House 
of Lords in his prime—he would have 
left a more durable impression on En- 
glish law. But he did much to make it 
speak the language of good sense and 
true equity. On some subjects he was 
undoubtedly—I had almost said avow- 
edly—prejudiced. So often had he seen 
the cynical levity with which juries dis- 
regarded their plain duties when 
wealthy corporations were the de- 
fendants, that he was led to espouse 
their cause with more warmth than was 
seemly. He did his utmost, though in 
vain, to arrest the development of one 
branch of the Common Law—the full 
extension of its remedies to corpora- 
tions... On questions of negligence he 
was opposed, almost to a fault, to popu- 


1 As it is common to speak of Lord Bramwell’s 
prejudicein favor of corporations, it is only fair 
to mention one striking instance in which he was 
againstthem. Incertain early cases (e.q., R. v. 
Pease, 4 B. & Ad. 30, and Vaughan rv. Taff Vale 
Railway Co.,5 H. & N. 679) it was devided that a 
railway company with statutory powers to use a 
certain form of locomotive was not, in the ab- 
sence of negligence, liable for the consequences 
of using such a locomotive; e¢.g., burning a farm- 
er’s stackyard by sparks escaping from the engine. 
In The Hammersmith Railway Co. rv. Brand (L. 
R. 4 H. L. 171), Baron Bramwell advised the 
House of Lords that these cases were wrongly de- 
cided, and that in his view the legislature had not 
given companies, by implication, power to destroy 
private property. The majority of the law lords 
took a different view. 


lar leniency. No defendant could be 
negligent, jurymen must sometimes 
have thought after listening to his sum- 
ming-up. There is the story of what is 
known as “Bramwell’s Dilemma,” con- 
ceived in the spirit of the logical puzzles 
of Zeno the Eleatic: An old woman, 
while alighting at a roadside station in 
the dark, fell into a hole and was hurt. 
“BHither,” said Bramwell to the jury, 
“she saw or she did not; if she did see, 
she herself was negligent in falling into 
the hole; if she did not see, she was 
negligent in getting out.” In some re- 
marks on claims for compensation put 
forward by sufferers from accidents in 
perilous employments, he pressed home 
the same argument:— 


These cases are in this dilemma: either 
there is danger or there is not. In the 
latter case the fault must be with the 
sufferers. In the former case there is 
another dilemma: either the danger is 
obvious or it is not. In the latter case the 
sufferer may well complain; in the former 
he is a volunteer, and has no right to com- 
plain. (See “Smith on Negligence,” 
Appendix B, 2nd edit., p. 279.) 


In regard to not a few questions, 
Lord Bramwell was, like many other 
English judges, disposed to make too 
much of supposed implied contracts. 
The political theorists of a former gen- 
eration solved all difficulties by refer- 
ring to a supposed original convention. 
In the pacte social or contrat social was 
the origin of all duties; consult the 
clauses of this contract, and the duties 
of society to its members, and of them 
to society and each other, would be 
found. It would be easy to show that 
lawyers, and especially English judges, 
have freely resorted to fiction akin to 
that of Rousseau. In assumed im- 
plied, that is, unreal, contracts have 
been sought the origin and extent of 
private duties. Whether A owes rep- 
aration to B has been determined by 
reference to the terms of a contract 
which never existed. “A bargain is a 
bargain” seemed to many judges the 
last word of jurisprudence; and often 
they created that bargain when they 
could not find it. In Lord Bramwell’s 
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judgment in Smith v. Baker he speaks 
thus bluntly of the argument that a man 
who had voluntarily accepted certain 
risks, and had been injured, should not 
recover :— 





It is said that to hold the plaintiff is not 
to recover, is to hold that a master may 
carry on his work in a dangerous way and 
damage his servant. I do so hold, if the 
servant is foolish enough to agree to it. 
This seems very cruel. But do not people 
go to see dangerous sports? Acrobats 
daily incur fearful risks, lion tamers and 
the like. Let us hold to the law. If we 
want to be charitable, gratify ourselves 
out of our own pockets. 


Lord Bramwell was not a law re- 
former in the sense in which was Lord 
Westbury or Lord Langdale. He was 
never in the House of Commons, and he 
had little time, when at the Bar or on 
the Bench, for constructing amend- 
ments of the law which he admin- 
istered. But he was no superstitious 
admirer of the system under which he 
grew up. He had learned much from 
Bentham. The services of that re- 
former are acknowledged in a passage 
in the report of the Common Law Com- 
missioners, no doubt from Mr. Bram- 
well’s pen. He had as much to do as 
any one with the introduction of the 
principle of limited liability; the word 
“limited” after the name of every com- 
pany under the Company Acts of 1862 
and 1866 was a recommendation of Lord 
Bramwell. He also carried out several 
valuable, though unobtrusive, improve- 
ments in commercial law. 

Music and political economy were his 
favorite recreations. He had _ read 
Adam Smith and Ricardo, and he stuck 
to the doctrines he had learned from 
them. He did not believe that political 
economy came to an end some time 
about 1873, when Mr. John Stuart Mill 


died. “Political economy has been 
ealled a dismal science. It has been 
ealled inhuman and unfeeling. The 


same epithets might as well be applied 
to Euclid’s Elements or to a treatise on 
brewing or baking.”” He would have 
no tampering with free trade. Bimet- 
allism, he said, no person had ever been 
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able to explain to him or any one else. 
With the over-refinements of some of 
the later developments of political 
economy he had no patience. To him, 
as indeed to most thinking men of his 
generation, the question of questions 
in politics was the true province of the 
State. His answer was clear. “Please 
govern me as little as possible,” was 
his daily petition. He was not in favor 
of municipalizing everything, and he 
looked forward with no delight to 
“Liberal lamplighters and Conservative 
turncocks.” “Socialism will never do 
until ‘we are honest as the bees.” 
“Hands off; away with your meddle- 
some inspectors and grandmotherly 
statutes,” was the refrain of most of his 
pamphlets. He did not argue the cause 
of Individualism with the precision of 
Humboldt, Spencer or Mill. The 
strength of the advocates of an exten- 
sion of the functions of the State is that 
society is not a crowd of units, but a 
true organism; that the whole com- 
munity is a unit; that the parts are 
interdependent; that strict adherence to 
laissez faire resembles a state of war 
among the organs of the body. Of argu- 
ments or analogies drawn from biology 
in favor of modern Socialism I can re- 
eall no trace in Bramwell’s writings or 
talk. But no one pointed out more 
clearly than he did the perils from So- 
cialism to things which he valued above 
all others: self-reliance, and freedom 
to think, act and speak, without inter- 
ference by Parliaments or inspectors. 
Against an unreasoning rush to State 
Socialism no one fought more sturdily 
than Lord Bramwell. But he, who was 
always ready to write a pamphlet for 
the “Property and Liberty Defence 
Association,” was the author of the 
aphorism that every good man had at 
one time been a Socialist. He owned to 
“a sort of sneaking liking for Social- 
ism,” and could write, “I have no 
superstitious reverence for the institu- 
tion of separate or private property. 
Show me that its abolition would be 
for the greater good, and I would vote 
for it, letting down the private pos- 
sessor gently.” No one in the discus- 
sion on the nationalization of land put 
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the case against it more tersely or can- 
didly :— 


Oh, they say the land should be 
nationalized because it is God’s gift... . 
Are not the ploughs and the harrows and 
things generally God’s gifts? These 
things are given to us, and the skill to 
fashion them; and if the land is to be 
nationalized for that reason, why not 
clothes, and why not labor? Why is not 
labor to be nationalized, and why should 
we not get straight into the thick of 
Socialism at once? This is what this 
argument points to, and to this alone. I 
confess I have for my part a sort of sneak- 
ing liking for the doctrine of Socialists. 
I wish we could have it. One can but 
sometimes feel how much better off one 
is than the man who gets a few shillings ¢ 
week, and works hard for it. One would 
like to see something better; but the truth 
is we are not good enough for Socialism. 
If we were as honest as bees, and all 
worked our best for the general good, 
Socialism would be a possibility. It is not 
a possibility until we are. The best thing 
under the circumstances is to let each other 
alone. Let each man add to the general 
pile—I think that is the expression of the 
Americans—all he can; ana then we shall 
have a larger pile to divide for the general 
good. 


In polemics he met courtesy with 
courtesy, and, it must be added, blows 
with blows. Here is how he disposed 
of Mr. Henry George’s theories (Nation- 
alization of Land, p. 3):— 


It (Progress and Poverty) is a mis- 
chievous book, for it holds out expecta- 
tions that cannot be realized, and proposes 
their realization by measures most in- 
jurious. It is a foolish book, for, though 
Mr. George is anything but a foolish man, 
his ingenuity is so perverse that his book 
is filled with foolishness. It is the most 
arrogant, self-sufficient performance ever 
seen. No onewasright before Mr. George, 
and some of the best, greatest, and noblest 
men who ever lived are spoken of with 
contempt as blunderers and evil disposed. 
It is also a book which one would think 
was the work of an ill-conditioned man. 
According to h{r. George nobody is mis- 
taken and honest. Robbers and robbery 


are his favorite words, and he seems to 
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think he can set the world right and teach 
it if he howls robbery loud enough. 


This is the way in which Bramwell 
refutes Mr. George’s argument that 
poverty has come with so-called prog- 
ress :— 


Mr. George might just as well say that 
the sugar hogshead at the grocer’s door 
has brought forth the flies and the ragged 
children that are about it. Did it never 
occur to Mr. George that the large cities 
and places where the locomotive has been, 
and where wealth is to be found, attract 
the idle, the weak, the dishonest and 
thriftless? Does he not know that the 
reason they are not found where the 
Anglo-Saxon is just beginning a race of 
progress is because the existence of 
Anglo-Saxon vigor is unpalatable to them? 
Mr. George makes the common mistake of 
those who boast the virtues of the rural 
districts. Why is there not a professional 
pickpocket in the small village? Because 
there is no scope for his trade; there are 
not pockets enough for his industry. Why 
is there no tramp, no beggar? Because 
there are not enough persons of whom to 
beg. 


Lord Bramwell’s tastes and pleasures 
were of the simplest kind. He was a 
good musician. The musical evenings 
at his house were pleasant, and he him- 
self took delight in joining in a glee or 
part song. He loved to travel, and had 


seen no small part of the world. Of 
late years, when the sittings of the 


courts were over, or as soon as he had 
returned from circuit, he would go to 
his house at Four Elms, near Eden- 
bridge. Always an early riser, he 
would, except in midwinter, be by 
seven o’clock at breakfast, with one or 
more of his dogs stretched on the 
hearthrug beside him. In an hour or so 
he would be strolling round his garden, 
looking at his hothouses, his chickens, 
and the ducklings of a tufted breed 
peculiar to the neighboring stream, a 
tributary of the Medway. A game or 
two of billiards, of which he was fond, 
or an hour spent at the piano or over a 
volume, would help to pass the morn- 
ing. In the afternoon came perhaps a 
drive up Toy’s Hill and a halt to take 
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could be frigidly dignified to pretenders, 
He had a strong aversion to promiscu- 
ous shaking of hands, and those who 
knew him were often amused by watch- 
ing his efforts to avoid contact with a 


a long look at the wide expanse of 
beautifully wooded landscape. Per- 
haps he walked through the lanes and 
fields with his favorite dogs. Few men 
knew not only his own county, but rural 
England better. On circuit he had al- 
ways made it a point to take long walks, 
and to see everything worth seeing near 
an assize town. He was particularly 
fond of swimming. When he went the 
Northern Circuit for the first time in the 
summer of 1856, he and his brother 
judge, Mr. Justice Willes, spent a Sun- 
day in climbing Helvellyn, and in the 
course of the day bathed four or five 
times. The local newspapers de- 
nounced the judges for not attending 
church in the usual way; and the baron 
was with difficulty persuaded not to 
have it out with the newspapers. All 
the cottagers about Four Elms knew 
him. He was their friend and coun- 
sellor, and to him they looked for as- 
sistance in difficulties. Neighbors 
would appeal to him to settle knotty 
questions as to fixtures or boundaries; 
and perhaps part of the day would be 
spent in a drive or walk to view the 
place in dispute. One who knew him 
well, speaking of his fondness for bil- 
liards, adds that he “would put down 
his cue in the middle of a break to listen 
to the sorrows of a poor neighbor.” 
In the evening he would read the Times, 
and the hours would slip by as he 
played on the piano the greater part of 
a favorite opera, until, by half past 
nine or ten he retired for the night, a 
long night, for in his busiest days he 
took nine hours’ sleep. Like most men 
of vigorous intellect, he read widely. 
He knew the Bible as few Englishmen 
did. At seventy-three he mastered 
Spanish, and read Cervantes in the 
original. Occasionally, though not 
often, he, who as a judge was, to use 
his own saying, “a magistrate in every 
county in England,” attended the local 
sessions when it was known that a par- 
ticularly difficult point was to be raised 
before the justices. 

Open-hearted and open-handed to the 
unpretending, ready to spend hours and 
write endless letters in helping to re- 
dress a poor neighbor’s wrongs, he 


too effusive admirer. In later years 
honest, sincere, unpretending discus- 
sion was his greatest delight. Not even 
Dr. Johnson took more pleasure in full, 
unconstrained, well-informed talk. 
With the youngest barrister he would 
discuss a legal point in the same way 
as he would with a brother member of 
the Court of Appeal. He needed no 
robes or wig to protect his dignity. It 
was said of him that, even when a judge 
of the Court of Appeal, his sight was so 
good that he could perceive a County 
Court judge many yards off. 

Legal distinction is sometimes bought 
at a great price. It may mean the 
shrivelling up of the best faculties, 
penury as to true knowledge, limited 
vision, narrow sympathies. Distine- 
tion so purchased was not Lord Bram- 
well’s. Altogether a full, useful and 
real life was his—a life bringing in a 
rich harvest of friends, and accumulat- 
ing as it went on the memory of things 
well done. Happy are the single- 
minded, they who have few doubts, and 
yet honestly have sought the truth, who 
have always found their duty to their 
hand and done it with diligence. Such 
happiness was his; few had more of it. 


JOHN MACDONELL. 





From Maemillan’s Magazine. 
THE MAN PEPYS. 

The perennial attractiveness of fic- 
tion is due in no small degree to the 
gratification we all derive from being 
able to view the private actions of 
others, while ourselves unobserved. 
In the ordinary way of existence we 
see men and women only in part. We 
know they are not quite what they 
seem, and certainly not what they wish 
us to think them. Offer to the normal 
man the chance of seeing another in 
his most intimate privacy, and he will 
seize it with alacrity, experiencing 
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more genuine delight in the revelation 
than if he were unearthing an unsus- 
pected treasure in his garden. Some- 
thing of this pleasure we find in read- 
ing fiction; the amount of itis a 
measure of the writer’s skill in his 
eraft. For, so far as an author in 
describing what his personages do can 
convey simultaneously a clear idea of 
why they do it, to that extent they 
become real and engage our interest. 
Wherever the description of actions 
is not informed by their essential mo- 
tive the characters may ina way be 
interesting, but they are not real; or 
if by supplementary disquisition it is 
sought to prove them real, they are 
not interesting. This imbuing of the 
deed with the motive is the true secret 
of story telling; it flatters the careful 
reader with a sense of his powers of 
apprehension, and pleasurably  sur- 
prises the cursory reader by the ab- 
sence of anything to skip. 

And if this be the highest achieve- 
ment of a writer of stories, what shall 
be said of a man who has attained to it 
in regard to himself, who has set down 
in a book the actions of his own life, 
without morbid reflection or analytic 
apology, clear, simple, essential? The 
thing would appear impossible if it 
were not here before us in the diary 
of Samuel Pepys, now that the docu- 
ment is printed for the first time in 
its entirety. That it is here there 
can be no manner of doubt, and it 1s 
perfectly certain that the thing is 
unique and convincing. The world 
is not poor inthe matter of auto- 
biographical writings. Montaigne, Cel- 
lini, Rousseau, and in a sense Goethe, 
are all notable men ‘who have 
taken us into their privacy and dis- 
coursed to us of their deeds. But, 
however distinct their methods, they 
have this in common: to us who read, 
and upon whom their eye was set 
while they wrote, they are construct- 
ing rather than revealing themselves. 
The essential truth of what they 
choose to tell us is adulterated by the 
consideration that they are producing 
a set of impressions; they select and 
adjust; their actions and motives are 


placed in fanciful, or at least artistic, 
relations with other motives and ac- 
tions. Further, they consciously carry 
along with them a set of moral prob- 
lems; in greater or less degree the 
immensities cloud their narratives; 
and they are all the time performing, 
as by anticipation, the work of final 
judgment. If Samuel Pepys had not 
kept a diary, or, having kept it, if he 
had burned it before he died, as seems 
to have been his intention, it might 
have been contended that no man 
could write of himself save in this 
compound way. The complete diary 
comes with proof to the contrary. 
The historical matter remains valuable 
as before; the official records and per- 
sonages are as curious as ever, but by 
virtue of the additional matter the 
centre of interest is changed, and 
for the first time Pepys himself stands: 
forth as the principal topic, clear, un- 
mistakable, true. As we read there is: 
forced upon us the conviction of a 
man painted as never man was painted 
before, by a method the very simplic- 
ity of which conceals its almost mirae- 
ulous success. 

Pepys’s official position was that of 
clerk of the acts on the Navy Board; 
when he commenced this diary he 
made himself clerk of quite another 
set of acts,—his own. The qualities 
of precision, orderliness, and perspi- 
eacity which made him a successful 
administrator also made him a more 
than successful diarist; but what is 
chiefly remarkable is that the method 
which served him so well for his office 
is made by him to suffice for his own 
deeds. So far as the accuracy of the 
record is concerned he, speaking of 
himself, might have been an _ official 
abstraction, an impersonal item of 
humanity represented as J[. For 
the first and only time in a printed 
book the genuine I may be looked 
upon as merely a cognomen, carrying 
with it no apologetic or judicial func- 
tion. It simply equals Samuel Pepys, 
whom you may have heard of as ot 
anybody else. He speaks of himself, 
what he does, and sometimes what he 
thinks, as if he were a disinterested 
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observer, without distortion or com- 
plication; there you have him, the 
whole of him, nothing omitted—the 
entire gamut of a living man from his 
stomach to what he imagined to be 
his conscience. By this diary Pepys 
has recommended himself variously as 
vivacious, artless, a delightful gossip, 
and so forth; but these terms are 
altogether misapplied, for they assume 
the relations of an author and his read- 
ers, between Pepys and those who 
now peruse his diary. They take 
for granted the self-consciousness of 
a writer with his eye on a public, the 
selection of phrases, the adjustment of 
incidents. But there is in fact nothing 
such. It is abundantly evident that 
Pepys wrote this daily record for him- 
self only. He had a purpose, though 
what it was must remain doubtful; and 
he was impelled by a motive, which is to 
be found in the nature of the man him- 
self, if we could but correlate it there- 
with, and realize it clearly. To do so 
fully would be to accomplish the most 
difticult thing in heaven or earth; but 
Pepys has supplied us more amply and 
more intelligently with the means of 
doing so than any other man who has 
written of himself. The diary is the 
work of one who evidently conceived 
that just as he was accustomed to 
record in succinct memoranda the 
day’s transactions at the Navy Board, 
so he could set down in a brief essen- 
tial abstract the act and spirit of his 
particular life. Here in short you 
have a précis of existence as it was to 
one human being, a précis of such sur- 
passing clearness and simplicity that 
it seems strange its wonderful success 
should not earlier have brought about 
the publication of the entire diary. 
But now if there be any readers, as 
there must be many, to whom the un- 
feigned disclosure of one authentic 
human being is of more interest than 
the dubious operations of masses of 
men called history, here indeed they 
have spread for them a_ regal feast. 
Doubtless such readers will have to 
bring with them both sympathy and 
imagination. Read currently a page 
of the diary seems the barest recital 





of facts; but it is far more; it is a 
revelation of self that makes the 
sympathetic reader shrink as from 
his own ghost. The shorthand in 
which he wrote his journal is as noth- 
ing to the rapid condensed stenography 
of his self-exposition. Let any one who 
thinks the method easy attempt to do 
the like by himself. He will take 
four pages to Pepys’s one, and cumber 
the narrative with such explanations 
and apologies, allowing that he has 
the courage to deal with himself as 
Pepys did, which is allowing much, 
that the result will be mere mental 
fog. It is nothing to the point to say 
that Pepys was not a complex man. 
He was a man like the rest of us; he 
did the things we do, thought many of 
the things we think, and in dealing 


}with what to him was real he con- 


veys with inevitable force the measure 
of truth which that represents. Many 
lives are not so complex as they are 
confused; there was no confusion in 
Mr. Pepys’s vision, and none in his 
ideas. 

He owed his official position to Sir 
Edward Montagu, afterwards Earl of 
Sandwich. In time he proved emi- 
nently fitted for it; but observe how 
he sets forth his own qualifications: 
“This place I got by chance, and my 
Lord did give it me by chance, neither 
he nor I thinking it to be of the worth 
that he and I find it to be. Never since 
I was a man in the world was I ever 
so great a stranger to public affairs as 
I now am, having not read a new book 
or anything like it, or enquiring after 
any news, or what the Parliament do, 
or in any wise how things go.” If any 
one had written this of Mr. Pepys it 
would be held to be a severe indictment; 
that he should write it of himself, 
voluntarily, for nothing, is a thing as 
remarkable as it is rare. Humanity 
does not care to sum itself up in this 
way. This is the kind of consideration 
it puts out of sight and willingly for- 
gets. Samuel Pepys sets it down with 
quite unfeeling precision. He has no 
weakness on his own account; it is a 
fact, that is all. Had he proceeded by 
way of cheap moralizing, we might have 
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had something like this: “What a 
strange thing is chance, how inscrutable 
is fate. Here am I placed in an office 
deemed of little worth, which turns out 
to be of value. I read not, enquire not, 
yet do I possess this office. How 
strange a thing is life. The earnest 
man laboring hard obtains but little; 
I ignorant and almost idle am set in 
the way of much profit.” Written after 
this fashion the diary would appeal to a 
far greater number of readers who like 
the bread of life and literature well 
buttered with reflections and processes 
of thought. Samuel Pepys provides 
only bread, but what bread! 

On this matter of profit from his 
office, observe how clearly he puts the 
matter. August 16th, 1660, is the date 
of the following: “This morning my 
Lord (all things being ready) carried me 
by coach to Mr. Crew’s, in the way talk- 
ing how good he did hope my place 
would be to me, and in general speak- 
ing that it was not the salary of any 
place that did make a man rich, but the 
opportunity of getting money while he 
is in the place.” Could anything be 
more admirably put? Could clearness 
of mind in regard to one’s own iniquity 
go further? For although Pepys puts 
the axiom in “my Lord’s” mouth, “my 
Lord” merely hinted it; it was Pepys 
who gave it the admirable expression 
just quoted; his unmistakable hallmark 
is on it. And why should he write it 
down with such placid lucidity of con- 
demnation? It is so easy not to write, 
even to think, such things about one- 
self; yet the diary is full of them. If it 
be argued that the custom of the times 
gave countenance to this form of pecu- 
lation and took the color of venality 
from it, there are abundant evidences to 
be found that Pepys himself did not 
think so. Take the following, for in- 
stance; it will serve to illustrate other 
things besides: “This day was left at 
my house a very neat silver watch by 
one Briggs a scrivener and solicitor, at 
which I was very angry at my wife for 
receiving, or at least for opening the 
box wherein it was, and so far witness. 
ing our receipt of it as to give the mes- 
senger five shillings for bringing it. but 
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it can’t be helped and I will endeavor 
to do the man a kindness, he being a 
friend of my uncle Wright’s.” There 
is a notable absence here of any hypo- 
critical compounding with conscience. 
On the contrary, there is a beautiful 
fastidiousness of mere fact. The watch 
is “very neat;’ notwithstanding his 
wife’s technical fault in witnessing the 
receipt of it, he will keep it; not by any 
means will he send it back with prot- 
estations of wounded virtue, rather 
will he do the man a service (out of the 
public money), for, whatever Heaven 
may think of the transaction, the man 
was a friend of his uncle Wright’s. It 
were much to be desired that the world 
had a quantity of personal memoirs 
written on this plan. They would most 
effectually clear our minds of cant. 
But, unfortunately, there has only been 
one Pepys, and it is a most fascinating 
puzzle how a man of his nature came 
by this splendid gift of plain, unflinch- 
ing, perhaps unconscious, self-revela- 
tion. Here is an even better instance 
under date April 3rd, 1663: ‘Thence 
going out of White Hall, I met Captain 
Grove, who did give me a letter directed 
to myself from himself. I discerned 
money to be in it, and took it, know- 
ing it to be, as I found it, the proceed 
of the place I have got him, the taking 
up of vessels for Tangier. But I did 
not open it till I came home to my office, 
and there I broke it open, not looking 
into it till all the money was out, that 
I might say I saw no money in the 
paper, if ever I should be questioned 
about it. There was a piece of gold 
and £4 in silver. So home to dinner 
with my father and wife...” When 
an ordinary man sets about a transac- 
tion of this sort he creates a cloud of 
dust for his conscience; he half shuts 
his mind’s eye so that he may not ob- 
serve, save in a dim unreal way, what 
he is doing; and when he has done it he 
tries to forget it, or feigns forgetfulness. 
Not so Mr. Pepys. He carefully sets it 
all down; sets it down so explicitly in a 
few incisive sentences, that you posi- 
tively see him tumbling out the money, 
perpetrating the ruse on truth “that 
I might say I saw no money in the 
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paper,” and making, as if for the re- 
cording angel, an admirable précis of 
his own misdeeds. The amazing nature 
of the achievement is made very evi- 
dent when one considers that the prin- 
cipal condition precedent of remorse is 
a clear idea of wrong-doing; we repent 
when we see (usualiy by the aid of an- 
other’s vision) the exact nature and 
conditions of our actions. Mr. Pepys 
does not repent; he merely records. 
Had he felt repentance he would have 
recorded that also. He does repent of 
various things in the course of his diary, 
but a few pages further on you will 
find he does them again. Most men in 
these circumstances would turn back 
and cancel the entry of repentance, or 
more probably would omit the instances 
of infraction. That seems the only self- 
respecting way of keeping a diary of 
personal morals. Whatever Mr. Pepys’s 
opinion of himself in this respect may 
have been does not clearly appear; but 
one thing is past doubt, the materials 
he preserved for forming one are ample 
and true. There is nothing to show, 
however, that he had any such purpose; 
that is left for us who do not keep 
diaries. He simply records, passing 
quite placidly from peculation to “din- 
ner with my father and wife.” 

It seems a strange freak of the un- 
seen to endow this unimaginative, 
unreflective man with the faculty of 
observing his proper self as a detached 
object, and of setting down his deeds 
and thoughts as if he, the writer, were 
not the doer. The more we read the 
more it looks like a practical joke on 
humanity, as if some coterie of spirits 
had conspired and said: Let us pro- 
vide this man with the power of seeing 
himself precisely as he is, and the 
desire to write down what he sees. He 
will take it seriously, and it will be 
sport to observe the precision with 
which he will set forth what he believes 
he comprehends. Some such supposi- 
tion seems necessary to account for the 
marvellous fidelity of the record and the 
absence ef all sense of moral contrast 
or humor. Towards Christmas time of 
1664 there comes bunched together a 
number of entries of such ludicrous 


incongruity that it does not appear 
possible a man could calmly write them, 
or allow them to remain. “Going to bed 
betimes last night we waked betimes 
and from our people’s being forced to 
take the key to go out to light a candle, 
I was very angry and begun to find 
fault with my wife for not command- 
ing her servants as she ought. There- 
upon she giving me some cross answer 
I did strike her over her left eye such 
a blow as the poor wretch did cry out 
and was in great pain, but yet her spirit 
was such as to endeavor to bite and 
scratch me. But I coying with her 
made her cease crying, and _ sent 
for butter and parsley, and friends 
presently with one another, and 
I up, vexed at my heart to think 
what I had done, for she was forced 
to lay a poultice to her eye all 
day, and is black, and the people of the 
house observed it.” What should impel 
a man to write out in full an incident 
like this is a mystery on any ordinary 
estimate of humanity; but when, having 
dealt so by his own wife, he proceeds 
to relate how later in the day he keeps 
a disgraceful tryst with the wife of 
one Bagwell, an underling in the Dept- 
ford yard, and how he fares therein, the 
reader is impelled to fall back on the 
assumption of the unseen powers. For 
there is, and can be, no reason why a 
man should wish to remember such 
things; if some jocular spirits did not 
impel him for their amusement to do so, 
it is clear he would choose to forget. 
But Samuel records faithfully. Next 
day (his wife’s eye being bad, though 
she in good temper with him, poor 
thing!) he has further deeds of iniquity 
to record with Bagwell’s wife. Look- 
inz out for the comet which was then 
surprising England, he reaches Christ- 
mas Day. “Up (my wife’s eye being ill 
still of the blow I did in a passion give 
her on Monday last) to church alone, 
where Mr. Mills, a good sermon.” After 
dinner, “To the French Church, but 
coming too late I returned, end to Mr. 
Rawlinson’s church where I heard a 
good sermon of one that I remember 
was at Paul’s with me, his name Mag- 
gett; and very great store of fine women 
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there is in this church, more than I 
know anywhere else about us.” There 
is really no conscious humor in the 
juxtaposition of sermons and fine 
women; it is merely the extraordinary 
man’s way of recording what he saw, 
what appealed to him. He holds on his 
even path, impelled by the mysterious 
necessity of writing himself down until 
he comes to the last day of the year, 
when piety and precision dictate to him 
the following towards the solemn hour 
of midnight: “Well satisfied with my 
work, and above all, to find myself, by 
the great blessing of God, worth £1,349, 
by which, as I have spent very largely, 
so I have laid up above £500 this year 
above what I was worth this day 
twelve-month. The Lord make me for- 
ever thankful to his holy name for it!” 
Remember the methods by which 
Samuel Pepys accumulated this sum, 
how his wife’s eye is still black from 
his cowardly blow, what other wrongs 
he has done to her, the fine women in 
church, and then ask by what strange 
freak he can add expressions of piety 
to such a jumble of living, and put the 
whole thing down in a diary in lan- 
guage of most admirable vividness, 
without the slightest sign of conscious- 
ness that he is doing anything unusual. 
The much-praised art of Fielding in 
painting a man, a whole man, is as 
nothing to this, for here we have Sam- 
uel Pepys painting himself in a way 
that makes Tom Jones pale by com- 
parison. One glimpse of self, such as 
those one finds so plentifully strewn 
over the diary, drives many a man to 
abject remorse. Mr. Pepys the chron- 
icler sits calm in the midst of it all, ap- 
parently quite heedless of the picture 
of Pepys the man. Nowhere else in 
literature will you find a man who to 
the same extent possessed the faculty 
to see what he lacked the faculty to 
appreciate, and from that point of view 
he remains a puzzle. Shakespeare him- 
self has left nothing which can com- 
pare in truth and vividness with the 
revelation of the jealousy caused to 
Pepys by the dancing-master’s attend- 
ances on his wife. It is a comedy of the 
highest order, every touch perfect and 
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convincing. Pepys himself surpasses it 
in the tragi-comedy of his relations with 
Deb, his wife’s maid. Here is no in- 
vention, no labored ingenuity, but a suc- 
cession of scenes of absolute truth, set 
forth in language of remarkable force, 
wherein there is not a _ superfluous 
phrase. 

Pepys does not speak with great 
appreciation of such of Shakespeare’s 
plays as he saw performed; but it is 
almost certain that could Shakespeare 
have seen this diary he would have paid. 
it the true tribute of dramatizing por-- 
tions of it, taking from it, as he never- 
scrupled to do where his source was: 
worthy, expressions which he could not 
hope to improve. Of such it is a rich 
mine. The simple directness which the - 
translators of the English Bible wielded 
to so glorious purpose hangs about it. 
“After we had filled our bellies with 
cream we took our leaves and away,” 
he says of a country feast. A friend 
invites him to dinner, which he enjoys, 
“only the venison pasty was palpable 
beef, which was not handsome.” He 
ean sketch a country idyll in a few 
words: “To-day I received a letter from 
my uncle to beg an old fiddle of me for - 
my cousin Perkin, the miller, whose mill’ 
the wind hath lately broke down, and 
now he hath nothing to live by but fid- 
dling, and he must needs have it against 
Whitsuntide to play to the country 
girls.” We seem to have lost this de- 
lightful knack of language nowadays; 
it is as rhythmic as a song, and as suffi- 
cient. What follows is pure Pepys: 
“But it vexed me to see how my uncle 
writes to me, as if he were not able to 
send him one. But I intend to-morrow 
to send him one.” “Put in at my Lord’s 
lodgings where we stayed late, eating: 
of part of his turkey-pie and reading 
of Quarles’s ‘Emblems.’” There you: 
have Mr. Pepys in short, the propor- 
tion being seven parts pie to one part- 
Emblems. He imbibed enough of Em-- 
blems and divinity to enable him to- 
moralize a little, as when he says: “So 
I see that religion, be it what it will, is 
but a humor, and so the esteem of it 
pesseth as other things do;” where the 
beauty of the language seems to convey 
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a deeper sense than was in his mind. 
This is a rare mood with him, however, 
and never in the least diverts him from 
his mysterious task of laying bare him- 
self. Of a certain Captain Holmes he 
says he is “a cunning fellow, and one 
(by his own confession to me) that can 
put on two several faces, and look his 
enemies in the face with as much love 
as his friends. But, good God! what an 
age is this! that a man cannot live with- 
out playing the knave and dissimula- 
tion.” The age was not peculiar in 
respect of this fancied necessity to dis- 
simulate; so many mere tricks in per- 
sonal morality are put down to the 
compulsion of the age. When Mr. 
Pepys dons his heaven-sent diarist’s 
robe and takes himself in hand, he 
shows with his customary clearness 
exactly how the matter stands, age or 
no age: “I told him (Mr. Starling) how 
I would have him speak to my uncle 
Robert, when he comes thither concern- 
ing my buying of land, that I could pay 
ready money £600 and the rest by £150 
per annum, to make up as much as will 
buy £50 per annum, which I do, al- 
though I not worth above £500 ready 
money, that he may think me to be a 
greater saver than I am.” And again: 
“It is a great pleasure to me to talk with 
persons of quality and to be in com- 
mand (at his office), and I give it out 
among them that the estate lefi me Is 
£200 a year in land, besides moneys, 
because I would put an esteem upon 
myself.” He succeeded to admiration 
in creating an esteem for himself; he 
even acquired a reputation as a highly 
respectable, pious, and God-fearing 
man: but he also kept a diary in a way 
absolutely inimical to this repute, and 
yet never once will you detect any 
evidence of his tongue being in his 
cheek. 

Was he morally blind? Mentally 
blind he was not; rather in this respect 
he had one of the most splendid gifts of 
vision man was ever dowered with. 
The mere external aspect of a thing or 
act appealed to him in his fullest ex- 
tent; but of moral vision, contrast, per- 
spective, in a word, humor, he appears 
to have had nought. Possessing all the 
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follies of a Falstaff, he sees them as 
facts merely.. They have no color either 
of heaven or earthin them. There they 
are, preserved in spirits of wine, with 
labels on the bottles. A word suffices 
him often for his effects, as when after 
a hot dispute with relatives over money 
matters, he adds: “and with great 
seeming love parted.” Or a phrase thus: 
“And I would fain have stolen a pretty 
dog that followed me, but I could not; 
which troubled me.” When he does steal 
he says so plainly: “Se I to the Park, 
and there walk an hour or two; and in 
the king’s garden, and saw the queen 
and ladies walk; and I did steal some 
apples off the trees.” He might have 
said “take,” or amplified it into, 
“thought no harm in plucking;’’ but no; 
he did steal them, therefore “steal’’ is 
the word. How absolute the knave is! 
He is capable of a little complex reflec- 
tion now and again, as witness his way 
of painting a Mr. Povy, whom he found 
it necessary, or politic, to oppose. “For 
of all the men in the world, I never 
knew any man in his degree so great a 
coxcomb in such employments. I see 
I have lost him forever, but I value it 
not; for he is a coxcomb, and, I doubt, 
not over honest, by some things which I 
see; and yet, for all his folly, he hath 
the good luck, now and then, to speak 
his follies in as good words, and with as 
good a show, as if it were reason, and 
to the purpose, which is really one of 
the wonders of my life.” This is most 
admirably expressed, but in writing it 
Mr. Pepys does not seem to have 
thought he was describing himself. 
What a subject for an Imaginary Con- 
versation, Shakespeare and Samuel 
Pepys! To Shakespeare the world was 
“full of strange noises;’ men and 
women were on a journey from eternity 
to eternity, and their loves and hates, 
ambitions and failures were imbued 
with the enchantment of destiny, so 
that, while all they do or say seems 
proper to them as individuals, it is but 
the manifestation of a power or process 
of which they are the unwitting me- 
diums. To Pepys they are comprehen- 
sible men and women, with no other 
matter of destiny about them than birth 
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and death. These mysteries he makes 
no pretence to solve, or dilate upon; 
they are mere memoranda for him, like 
the pickled herrings he dines off at 
Greenwich. The world for Pepys is 
most effectually real; he has an un- 
hesitating persuasion of himself and 
why he exists; and in this diary he 
reverses the Eastern magic that made 
a genius spread cloud-like out of an urn, 
by industriously stuffing a genius into 
one. In his observation of the crude 
matter that makes up living, the 
succedaneum of spirit, he reveals an 
unmatchable exactitude. Page after 
page is blindly filled with the stuff of 
comedy, lying there as mere facts, 
dockets of the conveyance of existence 
from the Eternal lessor to Samuel 
Pepys, tenant for life. 

He lived to the age of seventy, and 
an after-death examination revealed a 
nest of seven stones in one of his kid- 
neys, any one of which might have 
proved mortal to an ordinary man. 
But they were Pepysian stones, and 
had arranged themselves so conven- 
iently as not seriously to derange his 
bodily functions. The State owed him 
£28,000 which it never paid, in which 
counterpoise of dishonesty the opera- 
tion of moral justice may be visible. 
Pepys’s observation on the point is 
necessarily wanting; he had gone where 
diaries were no longer requisite; and 
yet, but for irreverence, one might 
imagine him calmly resuming his notes 
in Eternity: “This day did blow the last 
trump. Gabriel a fine figure. The 
trumpet somewhat out of tune.” 
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July 1st.—The young wrynecks, 
alas! are dead, no doubt killed by 
their parents through my folly in 
taking one out of the nest. They are 
very uncommon birds in the neighbor- 
hood, hence my wish to examine them. 
They dug their hole in an old apple- 
tree just below where it had lost a 
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branch, so that the wood was rotten; 
and not more than five feet from the 
ground, so that I could watch them 
easily. Of course, I had to widen the 
orifice before I could remove the 
youngster. The snake-like twist they 
can give to their neck, and their 
snake-like hiss, make them rather un- 
canny birds, and may account for 
their use in divination by Greek wiz- 
ards. They were spread-eagled on a 
wheel, and turned, or perhaps whirled, 
round. Simztha, in Theocritus, uses 
such a wheel to charm back her faith- 
less lover, Delphis. The poor birds 
must have rejoiced at the advent of 
Christianity, modern Christian witches 
preferring to conjure with robins and 
other birds of bright plumage. 
2nd.—The Agricultural Rating Bill 
passed its third reading by two county 
Radical votes over the government 
majority. The committee debates 
have slowly exhibited, or perhaps 


evolved, the government position, at 
last clearly stated by Mr. Balfour in 


his concluding speech, that the bill is 
meant not only to relieve a greatly 
distressed industry in redemption of 
election pledges, but also as a contri- 
bution towards remedying the present 
monstrous injustice in the assessment 
to local rates. The Spectator deserves 
much credit for keeping this side of 
the question uppermost. It is to be 
hoped that the government will sooner 
or later overhaul the whole bad busi- 
ness, but not without more delibera- 
tion than they thought necessary be- 
fore overhauling our educational sys- 
tem. The Janus-faced contention of 
the Opposition that the proposed re- 
lief is, as regards the landowners, an 
enormous subsidy, but as regards the 
agricultural interest generally a drop 
in the bucket, reminds me of an an- 
cient story about da little girl and a 
piece of cake: 


Little girl: Is that large piece of cake for 
grandfather? 

Mamma: No, dear, for you. 

Little girl: What a small piece of cake! 
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The new vicar, who is not so good a 
Conservative as we could wish, is in- 
dignant with the government for not 
allowing the relief to the clergy, who 
are notoriously “over-rated,” on tithe 
rent charge. At present, he tells me, 
he pays half as much rates as Tom; 
and when the act comes into operation 
he will pay exactly the same amount, 
for Tom, who farms his own land, will 
get the reduction. This certainly 
seems preposterous in regard, for ex- 
ample, to the road-rate, for Tom wears 
the roads much more with his car- 
riage horses and plough-teams than 
the vicar with his one pony and “hum- 
ble vehicle.” 

4th.—A curious example presented 
itself this morning of our growing 
sensitiveness to criticism, and also of 
our ready invention in the manufac- 
ture of scandal. A person who makés 
mineral water at some distance from 
here sent in his card and asked to see 
me, and on being shown into the li- 
brary began this catechism: “Sir, did 
you pay a visit to —— last Friday 
week? Did you stop to lunch? Did 
you say at lunch that my soda water 
was enough to give everybody typhus 
fever?” I endeavored to persuade the 
little man that he was misinformed, 
that I did not so much as know that 
he existed; still less, if possible, that 
he made mineral waters; that I could 
not, therefore, have censured them; 
and that so far as my memory served 
the topic did not arise; so that his 
friend the footman must have con- 
fused two people and two occasions. I 
then warned him that perhaps the cir- 
culation of such a report was not the 
most advantageous form of self-adver- 
tisement, because a man’s mineral 
water should be not only pure, but 
above suspicion. He left in some ex- 
citement, generously accepting my 
disclaimer, but determined to find the 
truth somehow. I was tempted to 
suggest that he might find the truth 
at the bottom of his well, but he 
would not have understood. Poor 
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lady! No wonder Lucian thought her 
wan and washed out in complexion; 
but it would be a pity she should have 
typhus. 

6th.—The garden sundial came un- 
riveted from its pedestal some months 
ago, and has been laid aside ever 
since, as it seemed to the ladies a pity 
to lose the opportunity of decorating 
it with a motto. We are all gone crazy 
about mottoes in this part of the 
world. Every new house that is built 
must have its motto, and the selection 
gives a good deal of entertainment 
both to the house-builders and their 
neighbors. Well, fashion must be fol- 
lowed, so this morning I have been 
reading through Mrs. Gatty’s collec- 
tion of sundial mottoes, being stimu- 
lated to industry by my stop-gap gar- 
dener’s inquiry whether he might not 
put a pot of hydrangeas on the pedes- 
tal. So I explained its purpose. The 
best mottoes seem to be the best 
known, such as—‘“Non nisi ccelesti 
radio,” “Horas non numero nisi sere- 
nas,” “Pereunt et imputantur,” but 
one cannot use these. A favorite de- 
vice was to print “we shall,” and leave 
“di(e)—al(1)” to be supplied by the 
local wits; but that is too macabre. I 
remember an uncle of mine choosing 
“Sensim sine sensu” from the “De 
Senectute,” and being very indignant 
with a friend of his, a fine scholar, 
who tried to convince him that he had 
pitched upon an interpolation. On the 
whole, I doubt if I shall find anything 
better than my first idea of “Cogitavi 
dies antiquos” (“I have considered the 
days of old’’), from the 77th Psalm. It 
is dignified, and to a reflective mind 
monitory without being impudently 
didactic, and I am fond of the Vul- 
gate. The seventeenth-century 
preachers and essayists were fortu- 
nate in being able to quote it, “to saf- 
fron with their predicacioun,” but it 
should be kept for sober occasions. 
Matthew Arnold was something too 
liberal in his use: it became a mere 
trick of style with him. 
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%th.—Sir William Harcourt is a joy 
forever, and his speeches “the triumph 
of a letter’d heart.” At Holloway yes- 
terday the fare was the usual “hashed 
cabbage”—peers and priests, bishops 
and bogies—but the cooking was of 
that sublime order which, as Chaucer 
says, “can turn substance into acci- 
dent,” or one may add, accident into 
substance. It was delightful to hear 
a statesman quote once more from the 
“Vanity of Human Wishes;” but the 
quotation interested me for another 
reason; one saw so clearly how it 
came to be near the surface of Sir 
William’s mind. It was from the pas- 
sage about the “Banks of Trent,” 
which must have echoed again and 
again in his memory, when that 
tragic collapse befell at Derby, after 
coquetting with the Drink Bill. 


Why lived I not with safer pride content, 
The wisest Member on the banks of 
Trent? 


And then follow the lines he quoted: 


(Oh, why did Wolsey) near the steeps of 
fate 

On weak foundations raise the enormous 
weight? etc. 


I notice that one of the papers in a re- 
port of the Queen’s Review of her Ju- 
bilee nurses, says, “The nurses curt- 
sied thrice simultaneously, which had a 
novel and pleasing effect.” 
8th.—Made our annual excursion to 
White Horse Hill. We lunched, as 
usual, at the “Blowing Stone.” Five 
minutes’ practice once a year for half 
a century has not taught me the trick 
of blowing it, and Sophia remains the 
one member of the family who can 
rouse the fog-horn blast by which Al- 
fred is said to have gathered his 
forces. It was almost too warm for 
the climb, but we persisted, and were 
rewarded at the top by the breeze 
over the downs. I drove Sophia in 
the light pony-cart along the Ridge- 
way to Uffington Castle, and (to quote 
the words of a recent Spectator) “en- 
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joyed the sensations of a British chief 
driving his springless car to the for- 
tress of his tribe.”” But, more fortu- 
nate than this writer, we did not 
smash our chariot in effecting an en- 
trance into the camp. The vale lies 
stretched out below in vast and level 
panorama, “like the garden of the 
Lord,” and there is no such lovely 
sight, to my thinking, anywhere. It 
is a little sad, too, for all the towns 
one sees are slowly decaying, largely 
through their own folly in refusing 
the Great Western Railway. Reading 
had more foresight, and in the half- 
century has more than trebled its pop- 
ulation. Perhaps it is not so sad 
after all, for Wantage remains what it 
was to Bishop Butler if not quite what 
it was to King Alfred, and Faringdon 
has still its memories of Saxon kings 
(not to mention Pye), while Reading is 
like a strong ass couching down be- 
tween the two burdens of Sutton’s 
seeds and Palmer’s biscuits. After 
tea we drove on to Uffington village 
for the sake of Hughes’s memory. 
But the church is.a splendid specimen 
of early English architecture, and 
well worth a visit for its own sake, 
as our American cousins are sure to 
find out soon, and make it a shrine of 
pilgrimage. The vicar should open a 
subscription list for some memorial, 
as they are doing at Rugby. The 
schoolhouse still stands as it did when 
Tom Brown and Jacob Doodlecalf 
were caught at the porch by the chol- 
eric wheelwright, only the date over 
the door is not 1671, as you see it in 
the illustration, but 1617. The in- 
scription just indicated in the picture 
is as follows: 


Nil foedum dictu vitiiq; heee limina tangat 
Intra que pueri. A.D. 1637. 


The “pueri” is emphatic, and is ex- 
plained by one of the rules of the 
founder on the walls within: 
“Whereas it is a most common and 
usual course for many to send their 
daughters to common schools to be 
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taught together with and amongst all 
sorts of youths, which course is by 
many conceived very uncomely and 
not decent, therefore the said school- 
master may not admit any of that sex 
to be taught in the said school.” 

The room is now used as a village 
reading-hall. Tom Hughes’s “Scour- 
ing of the White Horse” describes 
with a wonderful vividness, which was 
one of his gifts as a writer, the “pas- 
times” that used to be held on occa- 
sion of the scouring, and it remains 
their memorial. For now the old idol 
is kept clean by the tenant without 
ceremony. It is a quaint notion—an 
ancient idol scoured by a muscular 
Christian. People who write in the 
papers are not old enough to remem- 
ber the hideous Clapham School re- 
ligion, from which “muscular Chris- 
tianity” helped to deliver us. There 
is a good sketch of it in Laurence Oli- 
phant’s “Piccadilly.” Its outward 
symbol was black kid gloves, and its 
pass-words were many, perhaps the 
most odious being the word “engage.” 
When a clergyman called, it was quite 
customary for him to say, “Shall we 
engage?” and then and there you 
were expected to let him hale you into 
the presence of your Maker. Its or- 
gan in the press was a paper called 
the Record, which ruled the religious 
world with a rod of iron. Any parson 
caught thinking for himself 
noted, and 


was 


Without reprieve condemned to death 
For want of well-pronouncing shibboleth: 


the “death” in question being not 
only professional, the disfavor of Lord 
Shaftesbury and loss of preferment, 
but “the second death” as well, with 
quarters assigned in the disciplinary 
department of paradise. The persecu- 
tion of that good man, Frederick Mau- 
rice, the prophet of the musculars, the 
memory of which has been preserved, 
like a fly in amber, by Tennyson’s 
delightful ode to him, helped to dis- 
gust moderate people; and meanwhile 
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the Oxford school was growing in in- 
fluence. Of course “muscular Chris- 
tianity” could never have become 
really popular with the clergy, as it 
reduced them to the position of sec- 
ond-rate laymen. 

10th.—There was a nut-hatch very 
busy in one of the limes this morn- 
ing. The bees are also busy there; 
but listening to them as they “im- 
proved the shining hour” made me 
less and less inclined for business my- 
self. In fact I fell asleep. A modern 
poet notes “a hum of bees in the 
queenly robes of the lime” as one of 
the most delightful noises in nature, 
and so it is; though his line, when I 
quote it, makes Sophia shake her pet- 
ticoats. On my way to ——, to con- 
sult my lawyer about a boundary dis- 
pute with G. P., I met a party of three 
magpies, which should bode good for- 
tune. Prosit! The hedges are in 
their full summer glory: 


lovely to see 
With mullein, and mallow, and agrimony, 
With campion, and chicory handsome and 
tall, 
And the darling red poppy that’s gayest of 
all, 


to quote a very old-fashioned poetas- 
ter. Indeed, such is summer’s pomp 
and prodigality that many things slip 
by without being enough enjoyed. 
That ancient allegory of the pursuit 
of pleasure, which still eludes the pur- 
suer, is wonderfully true even of such 
a mild delight as the enjoyment of 
summer; one cannot really set to 
work to enjoy it; the enjoyment 
comes when it wills in chance waves; 
but I have ever an absurd feeling that, 
while I am occupied with business in- 
doors, flowers are wasting their 
sweetness, and birds their melody, and 
summer is growing old. But to go 
out is not necessarily to find enjoy- 
ment. 

The visit of the Artillery Company 
of Massachusetts to their elder breth- 
ren in England should help to patch 
up the sentimental alliance between 
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the two countries. But sentiment 
will not last unless it is supported by 
courtesy and tact. Now it is a curi- 
ous and unfortunate thing that while 
individual Americans often excel 
Englishmen in these qualities (one 
need go no further for an instance 
than Colonel Walker of the H.A.C., 
and that fine phrase of his about her 
Majesty, “her queenliness as a wo- 
man and her womanliness as a 
queen”)—the bulk of those prominent 
in politics seem singularly destitute 
of both, and there is no diplomatic 
tradition. Happily the educated classes 
are thoroughly alive to the danger of 
such a state of things; and meanwhile 
England must remember that Amer- 
ica is a young country with a Civil 
Service improving indeed, but still far 
from organized, and with the right of 
the young to be infallible. There is 
an interesting “Tatler” (No. 41) about 
the Artillery Company, describing a 
sham fight in the streets of London 
on June 29, 1709; which shows that 
the H.A.C. was to the wits of two cen- 
turies ago what the Rifle Volunteers 
were to Punch in the sixties. 
11th.—There seems a chance of the 
Parish Council meetings becoming 
more lively. Both Tom and his wife 
are on the council, Tom being chair- 
man, and they regard it as a highly 
useful means of registering their be- 
nevolent wkases. But the vicar, who 
has been elected this year, is full of 
notions and wants to democratize it. 
As a first step, to insure publicity for 
the discussions, he has persuaded a 
few old women to attend the meet- 
ings, all the men being too busy in 
their gardens and not very keenly in- 
terested. Last night there was a de- 
bate about housing. The vicar main- 
tained that certain cottages (not 


Tom’s) were a disgrace to the village, 
and that the people who live in them 
were very respectable people who had 
a right (ominous word!) to decent 
houses if they could pay for them. 
Tom replied that if he or any one else 
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built new cottages for these people, 
others anything but respectable would 
be only too glad to come into the 
empty ones. That is true enough. The 
solution, of course, is for Tom to buy 
the cottages in question, and either 
reconstruct or pull them down; and 
this, if no one suggests it to him, he 
will probably do. But such debates 
as last night’s will soon bring up the 
council to the level of interest of Lord 
Salisbury’s circus. 

15th.—St. Swithin’s: just enough 
rain for the “apple christening.” 

H. M. Inspector paid a “visit with- 
out notice” to the school. At least it 
was without notice so far as_ the 
schoolmaster was concerned; I had 
known the awful secret for three days 
past as he had proposed himself for 
luncheon. So I happened to call at 
the school and found him there. He 
is a good inspector, if a trifle “tarrify- 
ing,” as we say here. Most inspectors 
are terrifying; so much depends upon 
their verdict, and it is difficult for 
them to keep the sense of their impor- 
tance out of their manner. One in- 
spector. I know exercises a quite ex- 
traordinary and basilico-like fascina- 
tion by virtue of a rather stony blue 
eye, and a lapis-lazuli in his finger- 
ring of the same tint. These in a re- 
markable way react upon and redupli- 
eate each other. He, too, is a good 
fellow, but full of fads, and the worst 
of these is grammar. I heard him 
once take a class in grammar. He 
asked, amongst other useless things, 
the meaning of “intransitive.” Hap- 
pily no child knew, so he proceeded to 
explain. “Intransitive means not go- 
ing over; an intransitive verb ex- 
presses an action that does not go 
over to an object. For example, the 
verb jump is intransitive; if I say, 
‘the cat jumps,’ I describe an action 
that doesn’t ‘go over.’”” O mad inspec- 
tor! I fear your teaching proved more 
intransitive than your cat’s jump. At 
luncheon H. M. Inspector amused us 
with professional anecdotes. At a re- 
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mote village school he had surprised 
the infant mistress watering the chil- 
dren with a garden rose before the 
examination began to keep them 
fresh. Another story was of a child 
whom he asked to explain the word 
“pilgrim.” “Please, sir, a man who 
travels about.” “But I travel about. 
Am I a pilgrim?” “Please, sir, a good 
man.” As an example of what is 
meant by “visualizing” in children 
(and the want of it in inspectors), he 
told us of a small boy who could not 
add nine to seven. The inspector, to 
make the sum easy, put it thus: “Sup- 
pose you had nine apples in one hand 
and seven in the other, how many 
would you have altogether?” “I 
should have two jolly good handfuls.” 

16th.—The papers report this morn- 
ing the unveiling of three monuments: 
a bust in the Abbey of Thomas Ar- 
nold, a statue to Newman at the 
Brompton Oratory, and a granite col- 
umn crowned by a bust of Shake- 
speare in the churchyard of St. Mary, 
Aldermanbury, to the editors of the 
first folio, Heminge and Condell. It 
was interesting to notice as character- 
istic of our tolerant age that several 
distinguished persons passed from the 
first of these celebrations to the sec- 
ond. The names of Heminge and Con- 
dell are less répandus; but their ser- 
vice to literature cannot easily be ex- 
aggerated, and it is pleasant to think 
that the great public should recognize 
who it is they have to thank (under 
Shakespeare) for eighteen of his thir- 
ty-six dramas. “We have but col- 
lected them,” they say, “and done an 
office to the dead to procure his 
orphans guardians, without ambition 
either of self-profit or fame; only to 
keep the memory of so worthy a 
friend and fellow alive as was our 
Shakespeare. Fellow implies that 
they were players—Heminge a poor 
one, “Stuttering Hemmings,” he 
called; but besides being players, they 
were the leading proprietors and man- 
the Globe and Blackfriars 


is 


agers of 
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theatres, and so the owners of the 
plays they allowed to be published. In 
Shakespeare’s will there is an item in- 
terlined: “To my fellowes, John Hem- 
ynges, Richard Burbage, and Henry 
Cundell, xxvjs viij4 a peece to 
buy them ringes.” The commentator 
Steevens has some amusing remarks 
on the greasy condition of most copies 
of the first folio that have come down: 

“Of all volumes those of popular en- 
tertainment are soonest injured. It 
would be difficult to name four folios 
that are oftener found in dirty and 
mutilated condition, than this first 
assemblage of Shakespeare’s plays. 
“God’s Revenge against Murder,” “The 
Gentleman’s Recreation,” and “John- 
son’s Lives of the Highwaymen.” 
Though Shakespeare was not, like 
Fox the Martyrologist, deposited in 
churches to be thumbed by the con- 
gregation, he generally took post on 
our hall tables; and that a multitude 
of his pages have “their effect of 
gravy” may be imputed to the various 
eatables set out every morning on the 
same boards. It should seem that 
most of his readers were so chary of 
their time, that (like Pistol, who 
gnaws his leek and swears all the 
while) they fed and studied at the 
same instant. I have repeatedly met 
with thin flakes of piecrust between 
the leaves of our author. These unc- 
tuous fragments, remaining long in 
close confinement, communicated their 
grease to several pages deep on each 
side of them. It is easy enough to 
conceive how such accidents might 
happen—how Aunt Bridget’s mastica- 
tion might be disordered at the sud- 
den entry of the Ghost into the 
Queen’s closet, and how the half- 
chewed morsel dropped out of the 
gaping Squire’s mouth when the vis- 
ionary Banquo seated himself in the 
chair of Macbeth. Still, it is no small 
eulogium on Shakespeare that his 
claims were more forcible than those 
of hunger. Most of the first folios 
now extant are known to have be- 
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longed to ancient families resident 
in the country.” Would that our an- 
cient family possessed its copy, how 
succulent soever! 

18th.—Met some people who have 
long lived at Woodbridge, and tried to 
glean a few fresh stories about Ed- 
ward FitzGerald, but with no success. 
All they could tell me was that he 
never entertained and rarely accepted 
invitations; that he walked about a 
great deal always wearing a plaid, al- 
ways apparently lost in thought and 
recognizing nobody, being indeed also 
short-sighted. He seems to have been 
regarded by the neighbors with a cer- 
tain awe as a student and man of let- 
ters, though no one quite knew what 
he wrote or studied. The story lin- 
gers in the place that he once in- 
structed his boatman to sew him up 
when he died in a hammock and pitch 
him overboard. But I am told that 
his tomb is now a place of pilgrimage, 
I suppose to young gentlemen who 
think the quatrains of Omar Khay- 
yam the last word in the criticism of 
life. The pity of it, that FitzGerald 
should have sacrificed so exquisite a 
literary gift to refurbishing such an- 
tique pessimism, and the irony of it, 
for a man who was always censuring 
Tennyson for his effeminating senti- 
ment and calling on him for trumpet- 
blasts. I suppose if a man will live 
alone in a damp country and dine 
daily on vegetables and his own 
heart, there is no resisting pessimism. 
But FitzGerald would himself have 
recognized that the quatrains were 
the poem of a mood. C. gave me lately 
E. F. G.’s Sophocles, with his auto- 
vrraph, and the funny churchwarden- 
Gothic book-plate designed for him 
by Thackeray. I remember being 
once told that FitzGerald and Charles 
Keene were friends for a long time on 
the ground of a common attachment 
to the bag-pipes before either knew 
the side of the other that the world 
now cares for. 

19th.—Sunday. 


Megrims, so did 
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not go to church. Who was it said 
that the one pleasure that never palled 
was the pleasure of not going to 
church? I have a notion that it was 
the Bishop of ——. Anyhow it could 
only be by reference to a constant 
type that the aberration would inter- 
est. Having FitzGerald in my mind, 
I took down the first volume of Wes- 
ley’s journal, a book of which E. F. G. 
thought highly, to read by way of 
sermon. It covers the years of Wes- 
ley’s missionary expedition to the new 
colony of Georgia. One does not know 
which to wonder at most, his tough- 
ness of body or his toughness of mind. 
Both were extraordinary. What would 
one of even our hardest-worked Lon- 
don clergy think of the following 
Sunday programme:— 

5-6.30 A. M. First English prayers. 

9. Italian service for the Vaudois. 

10.30-12.30. English service and ser- 
mon. 

1 P. M. French service. 

2. Catechizing of children. 

3. English evensong, followed by 
prayer meeting, etc. 

6.30. German service, at which, 
however, Wesley attended only. 

For another proof of his very re- 
markable physique, one might take 
this account of a travelling adventure, 
which was by no means unparalleled 
in his Colonial experience:— 

“Mr. Delamotte and I, with a guide, 
set out to walk to the Cow-pen; when 
we had walked two or three hours, 
our guide told us plainly, ‘He did not 
know where we were.’ However, be- 
lieving it could not be far off, we 
thought it best to go on. In an hour 
or two we came to a cypress swamp, 
which lay directly across our way; 
there was not time to walk back to 
Savannah before night, so we walked 
through it, the water being about 
breast-high. By that time we had 
gone a mile beyond it, we were out 
of all path, and it being now past 
sunset, we sat down, intending to 
make a fire and to stay there till 
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morning; but finding our tinder wet 
we were at a stand. I advised to walk 
on still, but my companions being 
faint and weary, were for lying down, 
which we accordingly did about six 
o’clock; the ground was as wet as our 
cloaks, which (it being a sharp frost) 
were soon froze together; however, I 
slept till six in the morning. There 
fell a heavy dew in the night, which 
covered us over as white as snow. 
Within an hour after sunrise we came 
to a plantation, and in the evening, 
without any hurt, to Savannah.” 
(Wednesday, December 23, 1736.) 

Every page of the journal testifies 
to the scholar no less than the gentle- 
man. He quotes obscure Greek epi- 
grams; he reads to his Savannah flock 
exhortations of St. Ephrem Syrus. 
Fancy Mr. H. P. Hughes reading the 
rhythms of this saint to a congrega- 
tion at St. James’s Hall! On his voy- 
age back to England he reads Machia- 
velli to see what can be made of that 
political dissenter, and comes to a de- 
cided conclusion: — 

“In my passage home, having pro- 
cured a celebrated book, the works of 
Nicholas Machiavel, I set myself care- 
fully to read and consider it. I began 
with a prejudice in his favor, having 
been informed he had often been mis- 
understood, and greatly misrepre- 
sented. I weighed the sentiments that 
were less common; transcribed the 
passages wherein they were contained; 
compared one passage with another, 
and endeavored to form a cool impar- 
tial judgment. And my cool judgment 
is, that if all the other doctrines of 
devils which have been committed to 
writing since letters were in the world 
were collected together in one volume, 
it would fall short of this: and that 
should a prince form himself by this 
book, so calmly recommending hypoc- 
risy, treachery, lying, robbery, oppres- 
sion, adultery, whoredom and murder 
of all kinds, Domitian or Nero would 
be an angel of light compared to that 
man.” (January 26, 1737.) 
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22nd.—My sister had invited Eugenia 
to town to see the royal wedding, and 
I accompanied her, as I wished once 
more to remonstrate with Charlotte 
about her intention of bequeathing my 
father’s collection of virti to the 
Kensington Museum. Charlotte is 
loyalty herself, and so we were not 
surprised to find all the windows in 
her house ablaze with geraniums and 
tobacco-plants, red and white being, 
as she informed us, the Danish colors. 
Unfortunately, the royal personages 
did not pass through Chester Square, 
so that they were none the happier. 
3ut the policeman seemed impressed, 
and no doubt the houses opposite 
which had not decorated felt snubbed. 
I went with the ladies to Jack’s rooms 
in Piccadilly to look at the procession. 

Read at the club Mr. Gladstone’s at- 
tack on the minor poet in Henley’s 
New Review. “He may write if he 
likes, but he must not print.” The ad- 
vice has an air of wisdom, and it may 
be offered with even more urgency to 
translators of Horace. For transla- 
tion, though undoubtedly a useful ex- 
ercise, cannot deserve printer’s ink 
and paper unless the translator be a 
poet of equal genius with his author. 
And poets do not, as a rule, think it 
worth while to translate each other. 
Why is it that Horace appeals so ir- 
resistibly to the prosaic mind—even of 
good men? Why, for instance, should 
the venerable hand that gave us an 
annotated Psalter give us also a ver- 
sion of Horace? For my part, I sym- 
pathize strongly with the poet, still 
happily living, who, on being asked to 
English an ode of Horace, replied, “I 
should as soon think of doing Moore 
into Greek anapzsts or Tupper into 
Greek elegiacs.” Mr. Gladstone sug- 
gests that when a man discovers he is 
not a great poet he should cease to 
print. But how is this simple-sound- 
ing discovery to be made? The poet 
does not, like the orator, appeal to the 
crowd, and estimate his greatness by 
the poll. He knows that if his gift is 
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original it must at first be vocal only 
to the understanding few, for the 
crowd read only what their dema- 
gogues bid them. It was Bright who 
made Lewis Morris’s vogue, and for 
how many reputations is not Mr. Glad- 
stone responsible! The recent com- 
petition for the laureateship, which to 
thoughtless people seemed so ridicu- 
lous, meant no more than that poets, 
like other authors, prefer a large to a 
small scale, and so wished to secure 
the great public that buys what has 
the cachet. But Mr. Gladstone would 
reply, let the young poet consult the 
critics. 

Alas! who are the critics? His critic 
may be the man he snubbed yesterday 
at the club; or some young puppy 
fresh from the university bent on using 
his milk-teeth at all costs; or some 
editor, with a bee in his bonnet, de- 
termined that Bilson shall be the 
greatest living poet, and every other 
father’s son, Tomson, Dickson, and 
Harrison nowhere. Austin Dobson 
has an interesting apologue, called 
“The Poet and the Critics,” in “At the 
Sign of the Lyre.” If, on the other 
hand, the young poet gets praise, it 
will probably be because he is himself 
a member of the press-gang. I recol- 
lect once meeting a notable critic, who 
told me he had reviewed a certain 
book by a friend of his eight times 
anonymously, besides writing a skit 
upon it; but as the book was inscribed 
to him he felt obliged to review it also 
in the Academy, where he could sign 
his name. The public, then, being un- 
interested, and the critics interested, 
the young poet must fall back on him- 
self. But if he understands how bad 
his first book is, it will only be because 
he has the power to make the next 
better, and so he will try again. Simi- 
larly he will try again, if he thinks his 
book good. So that the situation is 
really hopeless, and must be left. Mr. 
Gladstone adds a grumble that young 
poets send their books to him; but in 
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thus complaining he is trespassing 
upon a peculiar of Mr. A. Lang’s. 

24th.—Stayed in town to attend the 
presentation of the statuette of Sir 
Thomas More to the Chelsea Library. 
It is curious that London should be 
content with such a meagre memorial 
of one of her greatest sons. 

Went afterwards to a meeting of a 
little society to encourage the employ- 
ment of men who have served their 
time with the colors. Could not a 
similar society be started to find occu- 
pation for retired officers? Surely we 
are as a class the most pitiable people 
in the world. A day arrives when we 
lose our chief interest in life. The 
routine work of duty, the slave that 
bore the burden and heat with a light 
heart and easy conscience falls dead; 
and we must look about for a suc- 
cessor. Sometimes the by-work is set 
to the mill, and loses much of its zest 
in consequence. L. turns his lathe 
now all the morning, instead of at odd 
moments, and his house is fast filling 
with useless little pots; H. scours the 
country collecting §grandfather’s 
elocks for the sake of the brass cor- 
ners on their faces; M. has taken up 
with the Church Association, and pes- 
ters the bishops with resolutions 
against Rome. They are fairly. happy; 
but how many I know at Eastbourne 
and Southsea and other watering- 
places, who are sorely conscious, ex- 
cept for a month or two in autumn, of 
the passage of time—‘time’s discrete 
flow,” as the psychologists call it—the 
odious now, now, now. “A man’s life’s 
no more than to say one,” said Ham- 
let; but that was his hopelessly un- 
practical turn of mind, or possibly 
his fulness of matter. To many it is 
to say one, one, one, as the clock ticks. 

27th.—_Went to the sale at —— 
Manor. Fuller long ago remarked that 
Berkshire land was skittish and apt 
to throw its rider; but since the great 
fall in prices it has been changing 
hands very rapidly. The old yeomen 
of whom the county has long made its 
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boast—Mavor attributing to Mr. Pitt 
the saying “that no minister could 
command ten votes in Berkshire”—are 
finding it impossible to go on farming 
at a loss, and are selling their land to 
nouveaux riches from town. The old 
manor-houses are pulled down and 
mansions take their place. It is a sad 
change for the yeomen and their 
friends, and perhaps for the country, 
but profitable for the peasantry, who 
will get better paid and housed. 
28th.—What topsy-turvy sort of 
vanity is that which takes pleasure in 
being like distinguished people. I met 
a curate this afternoon at our mem- 
ber’s garden-party who is the very 
twin of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
only, that he is of course “less conse- 
quential about the legs.” He had the 
archiepiscopal carriage and look, even 
to the smile, which is a good smile, 
though not quite so good as the pope’s; 
—that seems to have more centuries 
behind it. I know, too, several middle- 
aged gentlemen who are not unlike 
the newspaper pictures of the Prince of 
Wales. But how can the resemblance 
in any reasonable way feed vanity, as 
it certainly does? There is more in- 
terest in being like the mighty dead, 
because one may cherish a mild Py- 
thagoreanism. For example, my own 
nickname at school was Socrates, and 
I have recently discovered that I 
might have sat for the portrait of 
Ravaillac. Sophia often asks me why 
I keep a portrait of the poet Gray on 
my mantelpiece; the reason is that it 
is so very like her, especially about the 
chin; but I do not like to say so, as 
she might not be flattered. 
30th.—Read the August Cornhill. It 
is always a puzzle to me how people 
ean enjoy fiction in monthly doses. 
“Jack,” whose theological specula- 
tions are here chronicled, must be “el- 
derly,” like the baby in the “Bab Bal- 
lads,” for some of his heresies were 
told us before I began to shave. But 
there are others which no less deserve 
record. For instance, he came in one 
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day in a great hurry to ask God’s 
Christian name, and was told He had 
none. “It’s of no consequence,” was 
the reply, “I have put Alfred;” Alfred 
being the name of his grandfather, 
the archdeacon. On another occasion, 
when the floor was up in the dining- 
room to mend a gas-pipe, he came to 
his mother with tears in his eyes, and 
said, “O mother, I know I’m lost; but 
I cannot help pitying that poor dear 
Devil; and so I’ve been and poured 
some water down the hole in the din- 
ing-room floor.” Jack has a Scotch 
cousin Donald, who is of a more meta- 
physical turn of mind, as becomes a 
Shorter Catechumen. The following 
little dialogue will show that he in- 
herits the faith of his fathers: — 


Donald: Mother, was Jesus Christ a 
Jew? 

Mother: Yes, Donald. 

Donald: But how could He be, when 
God the Father is a Presbyterian? 





From The Spectator. 
ON BEING A WOMAN. 

“It’s a horrid scrape to be a woman,” 
said Mr. Walter Bagehot, with an in- 
sight rare indeed in the masculine ob- 
server. To most men the matter is far 
simpler. Women, as Mrs. Gamp said of 
“Rooshians” and Prooshians,” ‘was 
born so, and can please themselves.” 
Tke essential difference in the outlook 
on life which comes from the “myself” 
heving been born in the body of a 
woman, is a thing as to which the 
average Englishman troubles himself 
very little. Yet in truth the difference 
is almost as great as is in America the 
difference of having been born with a 
black skin or a white. It is a difference 
nct in degree, but in kind. When in the 
first moment of returning consciousness 
the new-made mother asks the sex of 
her infant, the answer comes to her as 
the voice of destiny,—the prophecy of 
the fate of the new-born child. Is 
it to lead the life of a man—to con- 
tinue its father’s name—or is it to 
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leave name and race, and in its turn 
fulfil the great duty of woman—mother- 
hood? For here, of course, is the crux 
of the matter. Woman is the mother 
of the human race, and the carrying on 
of the race is so important a function as 
to more than justify the devotion of the 
half of mankind to this end alone. So 
woman in her capacity of mother is 
worked for, watched over, and tended 
by man,—for what were the use of all 
his toil were he to leave no child to 
inherit its fruit? This, then, is the 
rough division of the work of the world 
—the man earning the money, the woman 
continuing the race—and the woman 
who from necessity or choice steps out- 
side this arrangement, is apt to resent 
the fact that life is arranged for the 
average, not the exceptional human 
being. For the average lot, so dreaded 
by the young as a thing to be avoided at 
all costs, is really the happiest in the 
end, and Nerissa spoke a great truth 
when she told her mistress that “It is 
no mean happiness therefore to be 
seated in the mean.” 

It is this essential difference im the lot 
of the two sexes which makes it so 
difficult for men to realize what it feels 
like to be a woman. In the first place, 
the life of a woman is passed in settling 

mn everlasting succession of details, 
From the earliest moment in the morn- 
ing, till she goes to bed at night, con- 
stant demands are made upon her atten. 
tion and resource to give small decisions 
or settle minute emergencies. Prob- 
ably the entire wardrobe of three or 
four human beings is arranged by her— 
all the garments which they all want 
in different degrees of tnickness for the 
varying seasons. The renewal of all 
the brooms, brushes, “leathers,” and 
innumerable etc., needful for the clean- 
ing of the house, falls to her. Whe 
commissariat of the family, a matter 
only to be arranged by close attention 
to details, the health of the children, 
wh» is to go for a bieycle ride with the 
governess, and who looks pale and tired 
and had better stay and play in the gar- 
den, these are matters which require 
constant supervision. Then there is the 
health of the household,—a_ terrible 
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undertaking, the “Please, ma’am, have 
you got anything as’ll do Jane good, 
she’s that bad with toothache?” and the 
subsequent persuading of Jane to seek 
the purgatorial refuge of the dentist’s. 
The narrowness of a great number of 
women comes from this perpetual con- 
templation of minutiz. Their eyes are 
out of focus for the larger events of life. 
And this probably is the reason why 
women attain so little eminence in the 
abstract sciences. Their minds are 
trained to dwell on details; hence a 
woman’s argument is apt to turn aside 
to some minute side-point of the matter 
in hand instead of keeping to the main 
issue. But what, perhaps, men realize 
least in woman’s lot is that in the larger 
affairs of life woman has absolutely no 
power at all. This will be said to be 
nonsense, and instances innumerable 
can be quoted in which great events 
have been settled by women. True, 
but only by the influence of women over 
men. Now to have power yourself is a 
vely different thing from having in- 
fluence over a person who has power. 
And all the great things which have 
been done through the instrumentality 
ot women have been done merely by the 
power which the woman has of influ- 
encing the man who holds the direct 
power in his hands. A different com- 
plexion is put on the affairs of life when 
a woman first realizes this limitation 
of her possibilities. She cannot move 
the world, and so her attitude becomes 
that of a watcher, a criticiser of the 
actions of others, forever looking on, 
forever weighing the doings of the real 
workers. Her very ambition prompts 
her to efface herself. She can do her 
best work in the world py turning her 
own talents to account to smooth the 
path of a man whom she can sway, and 
who has all the possibilities before him. 
So the woman does her utmost to use 
her brain in his interest, to attend to all 
tiresome details so as to leave him as 
free as possible from petty cares and 
worries. Then the man can concen- 
trate the whole of his energy in his 
work, and the woman’s ambition is 
vicariously satisfied. She watches the 
friend, brother, and husband, and feels 
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with a half-amused complacency that 
but for her his end would never 
have been attained. And this eter- 
nal watching and criticism develops 
in woman a great power of knowing 
what men will do in particular circum- 
stances. She has seen so often be- 
fore that particular circumstances 
have particular effects in determining 
the actions of the workers. In the 
stress and hurry of the fight the man is 
not conscious which way the action is 
tending. He is absorbed in doing the 
duty immediately before him. The 
woman looking on coolly can say to him, 
“See, this line of conduct must lead 
to this and this consequence; you have 
only to take advantage of it, and your 
success will be assured.” It is there- 
fcre because woman is essentially a 
looker-on that she is so invaluable as an 
adviser to man. To many a great man 
the advice of an Egeria, even an Egeria 
of an obviously inferior intellectual 
calibre to himself, is almost essential. 
She can watch and weigh the motives of 
his adversaries, she can calculate the 
probable effect of his own actions. and 
still more of his words, she can criticise 
his past decisions and indicate the best 
chance of success in the future. In 
fact, to be a woman is to be a mahout,— 
a driver of elephants. The goad with 
which she steers the animal is in her 
hand, but yet she knows, as according 
to Mr. Rudyard Kipling every mahout 
knows, that some day sooner or later 
the great beast will get beyond her con- 
trol, and may turn on her with a terri- 
ble punishment for the insult of having 
kept him in subjection. For the ulti- 
mate force in life, physical strength, is 
against the woman as it is against the 
mahout. But it must be insisted on that 
it is not merely by pulling the strings 
and working the puppets that woman 
wields her influence. It is also by tak- 
ing on herself the distracting drudgery. 
So that whoever would know what it 
feels like to be a woman must realize 
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that it means to have ambition best 
forwarded by self-effacement, talents 
which must be applied to looking on at 
the game, powers of organization used 
to arringe merely the minutiz of civil- 
ized existence, and finally to have the 
possibility of boundless influence, with- 
out a jot of direct power behind it. 

It is against this lot that a certain 
number of the women of the day cry 
out in rebellion. And as the destiny of 
v-oman is decided not by the wicked- 
ness of man, but simply by the facts of 
nature, their complaint is about as use- 
ful and as dignified as would be the 
constant outery of a man born blind 
th.t it was a cruel fate which prevented 
him from becoming a painter. “A‘ll 
this talk of our destinies is one half of 
it ignorance and the other half rum,” 
says the “Biglow Papers,” and if we 
substitute “strong tea” for rum this 
mey be not too unfairly applied to the 
woman who declares that she must 
aLandon all her natural duties in order 
that she may “develop her individ- 
uality.” The more _ old-fashioned 
among us may remember how the 
Catechism told us “to do our duty in 
that state of life unto which it shall 
please God io call us,” and as the “state 
of life” of being a woman is quite un- 
alterable, women may be content to 
make the best of its limitations. And 
after all these limitations have their 
compensations. How many women are 
not thankful to be spared the rough-and- 
tumble of the real fight of the world? 
If they can only satisfy their ambition 
vicariously, they can at least satisfy it 
in a leisurely manner, without soiling 
their fingers with the oil wherewith the 
machinery of the world is lubricated. 
The kindly cynicism, too, with which 
they regard men, their masters, is not 
without its attraction. Perhaps it is not 
the highest fate to be born a woman, 
but at any rate we may rest assured 
that tc be a man is not to see life en- 
tirely couleur de rose. 








